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body, a massive head, great strength of 
constitutional temperament, and he has 
endurance and fire enough to make him 
strong. 

What a noble forehead! how broad ! 
how ample! What strong features! 
That firm and angular nose, that protru- 
sive under lip, that massive chin, that 
speaking eye, that breadth of head, giv- 
ing power and severity, and the height 
indicating moral tone—all show him to 
be a man of power. 

His large Benevolence gives him sym- 
pathy and tenderness when the cireum- 
stances favor its manifestation, and it 
serves also to give him an enlarged spirit 
of benevolence for men in masses, for the 
great community—it makes him demo- 
cratic ; while his Self-Esteem and Firm- 
ness, his Destructiveness and Combative- 
ness, give him wonderful anger against 
oppression and wrong. 

We copy the following spirited de- 
scription from a late number of Apple- 
tons’ Journal : 


“French eloquence has never been without 
its living representative; and it is eloquence 
and not rhetoric which has made the reputa- 
tion of the great orators of France. To-day 
the leader of the opposition in the French 
Chamber, the aggressive liberal, to whose tal- 
ents the imperialists are not able to oppose a 
man of equal power, the boldest and bitterest 
orator of France, the Wendell Phillips of the 
French republicans, is Jules Favre. By his 
early training, his serious youth, his political 
aim, he is closer to us than any living French- 
man, save Laboulaye. He represents the se- 
vere and strenuous of the French character. 
an private life he is one of the most amiable, 
in public life one of the most dreaded and irri- 
tating, of men. He was born at Lyons in 
1809; the son of a merchant, he was brought 
up in a pious household and taught the most 
pure and rigid principles; he is serious as 
Guizot, but without his ascetic nature. When 
he left his paternal home, to complete his 
studies in Paris, ‘he associated himself with 
all the religious societies of the epoch, and was 
one of the warmest instigators of the Society of 
Good Reading” Does not this read like the 
story of a good young American? Those who 





were edified by his irreproachable conduct as 
a student in Paris, were scandalized later to 
find him among the revolutionists of 1830. 
Confounded with the ‘mutual workmen’ of 
Lyons, whom he defended, on coming from 
the Palais de Justice he fell into the midst of 
the fight between the soldiers and workmen, 
and narrowly escaped the shots that were di- 
rected against him. He gained his house, 
which was at once besieged; after four days 
of confinement he sought to reach the house of 
the préfet, but was made prisoner on the street ; 
a court-martial was at once improvised to de- 
cide whether he should be dispatched on the 
spot or carried to the préfet ; it was determined 
to take him to Préfet Gasparin, who gave the 
order to liberate him. 

“A biographical bat, who flaps his wings 
freely and intelligently only in the twilight of 
tradition and amid the ruins of royalty, turns 
from the negative virtues of Jules Favre's first 
years to his bold and laborious service in the 
cause of the new principles, and discovers only 
that the great advocate and the eloquent re- 
publican bad forgotten the holy teachings of 
the paternal hearth. He failed to see that the 
exercise of reason and the exhibition of moral 
courage are the finest witnesses of a superior 
mind and heart, and justify education far 
more than the docility which keeps so many 
well born Frenchmen in the enfeebling leading- 
strings of church and state. 

“Jules Favre’s first public appearance in 
Paris was in 1834, as one of the defenders of 
‘the accused of April. The majority of the 
accused, instructed by advocates and journal- 
ists whom they had summoned, contested the 
legality of the prosecution, and determined not 
to make any defense unless they were allowed 
to choose their own defenders. The court had 
excluded all but licensed advocates from the 
list, thus violating an old right which permit- 
ted the accused any defense they might sum- 
mon. Favre, from Lyons, comparatively un- 
known, but even then ‘master of an incom- 
parable elocution and of a fine intelligence, 
opposed the decision of the committee for the 
defense. With great personal courage and 
tenacity, he withstood the will of his profes- 
sional and political compatriots, and announced 
his intention to plead for all who wished to 
employ him: The prisoners from Lyons judged 
it best to accept his offer; he then made his 
famous defense of ‘the accused of April, 
charging the government with having ‘ nour- 
ished insurrection, and prolonged the struggle 
between the soldiers and the people.’ 
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“Tf Favre was a man merely seeking a thea- 
ter for the display of his talents, no finer occa- 
sion could have been more audaciously seized 
and held than his part in the famous procés 
monstre, as it was called. Old republicans 
found it difficult to forgive him his hardy op- 
position to the common will in making any 
defense of his clients under the exceptional 
and illegal circumstances of the prosecution. 

“Favre's reputation was made, in spite of 
animosities engendered by the famous trial; 
animosities and opposition had only deepened 
his sense of personal force; his ardent mind, 
plunged in the chill bath of opposition, came 
out the more finely tempered. Until then he 
was but an advocate and journalist of Lyons; 
after the famous trial of April, his name was 
inscribed as an advocate of Paris, and the 
career which he has so admirably filled was 
fairly opened. 

“Under Ledru-Rollin, Minister of the In- 
terior, he filled the office of Secretary-General; 
he was associated with George Sand in editing 
certain celebrated historical circulars, which 
compromised the republic and disturbed the 
lovers of order in France. Elected representa- 
tive of the Loire, he resigned h*= office. He 
opposed President Napoleon, sustained the 
prosecution against Louis Blanc, and was un- 
friendly to Cavaignac. After the coup d'état, 
he did not participate in-political life for six 
years. Elected member of the Conseils Géné- 
reaux of the Loire and Rhone; he refused to 
take the oath prescribed by the new. constitu- 
tion. In 1857, his own party vainly opposed his 
nomination in Lyons for the Corps Léyislatif. 

“Asan advocate, his career has been full of 
brilliant efforts. In one of his most famous 
suits he pleaded for the Marquis de V—, 
who demanded to be divorced from a young 
wife of sixteen, for the reason that she had 
taken ‘the strange determination,’ in marry- 
ing him for the title of marquise, to be wife 
only in name. Her family had encouraged and 
sustained her decision. The court of Rome 
had declared the marriage null; the chain of 
the civil marriage remained to be broken. 
Favre’s plea against the civil marriage made a 
profound impression. 

“Tn 1853, he pleaded for Brasiane, and later 
for Bel-Hadji, an Arab chief, who was con- 
demned to twenty years of forced labor. He 
went to Napoleon at the camp of Chalons, with 
the young son of Bel-Hadji, and supplicated 
pardon for his client; it was granted. The 
following year he defended Orsini—probably 
his most celebrated defense. 





“Last year, Favre was elected member of the 
French Academy. 

“Jules Favre is certainly one of the bold- 
est and most incorruptible of cotemporary 
Frenchmen in politics. For several years he 
has been the unquestioned leader of the oppo- 
sition in the French Chamber. In him, elo- 
quence holds its theme in elegant and sober 
French. His enemies say that ‘Nature has 
gifted him with a particular eloquence ;’ that 
‘his lips let flow in honeyed words the gall of 
his heart, and distiil a poisoned ambrosia;’ 
that ‘he would condemn to death with the 
choicest language, with an imperturbable ele- 
gance of expression, his dearest colleagues.’ 

“Those who know him best bear witness to 
his goodness of heart, to his unostentatious 
generosity ; and, it may be said, that a gener- 
ous heart alone could nourish his eloquence, 
which is bitter only te the oppressors of the 
people, and withering only to those who de- 
ceive them. Since Ledru-Rollin, Favre's voice 
has been the sweetest and bravest of the ex- 
treme left of the French Chamber. He is 
called ‘a skillful dialectician, a rude struggler, 
a dangerous adversary in debate.’ His chief 
strength is his use of methodic and cold argu- 
ment, and the clear narrative by which he 
conducts his hearers to the issue of a question. 

“He has been called the ugliest-looking man, 
but one, of the French bar. Time, and the pre- 
occupation with noble thoughts, have given a 
beauty of their own to his irregular but sym- 
pathetic face, the most striking trait of which 
is the projection of the under lip; the mouth 
is scornful. The struggle of thought and the 
gravity of life are expressed in his face, which 
is sad, but not ascetic. His voice is winning 
and clear. He may well be sad, for all the 
music of his voice, and all the persuasiveness 
of his tongue, have not saved France from 
organized injustice and unscrupulous power. 
Organization is stronger than eloquence in the 
long run. 

“Jules Favre, Victor Hugo, and Alexander 
Dumas are the three men most frequently 
caricatured in Paris; the fact indicates that 
they are the three best known and most in- 
teresting men in France. Caricaturists take 
pleasure in representing Favre as Jove, grasp- 
ing his thunder-bolts, and scowling from the 
Olympian calm of his eloqueuce. 

“The style of his elocution, and the state- 
ment of his thought, are closer to“Wendell 
Phillips’s than to any other American orator 
with whom I am acquainted. He is neat, 


' clear, incisive; but he has at times more heat 
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and more sensibility than Phillips, yet the 
same hardly-contained scorn, the same pointed 
and penetrating phrase fatal to its object. It 
seems as if no intellectual heat could be 
greater than that which burns under the calm 
front of the French orator. He has what the 
French call a noble rage, but he is never 
violent, and he does not saw the air with his 
arms; he is not a gesticulating Frenchman; 
he is not volcanic in his eloquence, like Mira- 
beau; nor tormented, like Victor Hugo; he is 
not pell-mell, like Beecher; he is serious, iron- 
ical, chaste, indignant, questioning, and ac- 
cusing—a type of intellectual force and artistic 
expression between Benjamin Constant and 
George Sand; something between Theodore 
Parker and Phillips. He appears to have that 
rarest courage, the courage of opposing his 
own friends and party. He has never preferred 
anything to his own conviction; é# has always 
been his master, always sacred to him. Jules 
Favre, in the French Chamber, the caustic 
critic, the indefatigable censor, the watchful 
aggressor of imperialism in France, is a noble 
figure among the chief agents of agitation and 
progress who goad and threaten arbitrary 
power with words of matchless eloquence. 
Favre in France, Castelan in Spain, Bright in 
England, and our American agitators, speak 
for the people, and resist all invasions of per- 
sonal liberty; they are the leading advocates 
of representative government, which is the 
only government possible for an instructed 
and self-respecting people.” 

We clip the following from the New York 
Tribune: 

“When the present war between France and 
Germany had broken out—after the Emperor 
had left Paris for the field, and the French 
army had suffered a defeat which was pro- 
phetic of the doom of the Empire—Jules Favre 
startled France and the Legislature by rising 
in his place and proposing the establishment 
of a provisional government. The proposition 
raised a tremendous uproar, and one of the 
Emperor’s most servile tools instantly cried 
out for the execution of martial law upon M. 
Fayre and the members who had supported 
him. But the republicans assumed an attitude 
of detiance before these menaces, and displayed 
such determination and strength that the im- 
perialists were only too glad to secure the 
restoration of order. M. Favre’s proposition 
was defeated for the time being; but it had 
served a valuable purpose. Again and again, 
during the progress of the campaign, he 
charged the disasters of the French arms upon 





the Emperor and the imperialist leaders—ac- 
cusing them of imbecility, corruption, and in- 
competency, and demanding their overthrow 
in the name of France. At the same time he 
always demanded the most energetic prosecu- 
tion of the war into which France had been 
plunged; and,on the very day of the Em- 
peror’s surrender—but before the prostration 
of the Napoleonic power was known in Paris— 
he declared in the Legislature that the French 
people were ‘unanimous for defense until 
death.’ As soon as the Emperor’s capture was 
known in the Legislature, M. Favre seized the 
opportunity to introduce a measure declaring 
the throne vacant; and now also he brought 
forward a proposition similar to that which he 
had previously introduced, for the establish- 
ment of a provisional government. When the 
‘Council of Ministers” was appointed, M. 
Favre was offered the leading position in the 
Council—the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Gen. Trochu was assigned to the place of 
President of the Council, but he has very 
properly confined himself to his duties as 
military commander of Paris, while M. Favre 
has been the real head of the provisional 
government cince its establishment early in 
September. 

“ We do not know that any better man could 
have been found in France for this highly 
responsible place. He enjoys the confidence 
of the intelligent classes in France more than 
any other republican leader; and he also en- 
joys the highest respect of his colleagues in 
the Mjnistry, as well as of the liberal members 
of the Legislature. We are convinced that if 
any man in France can furnish wise guidance 
to the sorely-tried French people at this crisis, 
it is M. Jules Favre.” 

iemaasaaliietylijpamariasiae 
AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


BY GEORGE INNIS. 


ALL nature bright and joyous seemed 
When Summer held her queenly sway, 
Whose thousand beauties scarce redeemed 

The short-lived period of her stay. 


But, ah! too soon the early frost 
In d=rkness crept along the plain ; 
Meek Summer saw her labor lost, 
And gently gathered up her train. 


Now Autuimn greets us as of old, 
With bracing air and winds that sigh, 
While forest banners, red ana gold, 
Unfurl beneath the clear blue sky. 


Dissolving scenes of shade and light 
Display the landecape’s varied hues,— 

Now shrinking from the mists of night, 
Now smiling in the morning dews. 
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The ranks of tasseled corn that stand 
Like lancers ready for the fray. 

Soon garnered by the farmer's hand, 
Will like a vision pass away. 


The sea-fowl screams along the shore, 
While whirling in his quest of prey ; 

And the deep sea’s incessant roar 
Gives token of a stormy day. 


The arching foliage of the trees, 

That shades the lane and public street, 
Rude shaken by October breeze, 

Will soon be trampled under feet. 


The forest trees, whose giant limbs, 
Rocked by the gale, now moan and surge 
In solemn cadence, sadly sing 
Departed Summer’s funeral dirge. 


The gracefal flowers and bright green grass 
Awhile with us incline to stay, 

But from our midst they soon will pass, 
When sunbeams fall with slanting ray. 


Then we will look, with longing eyes, 

For joyous Spring or Summer's bloom ; 
Yet ere we see the wished-for prize, 

We first must pass through Winter's tomb. 


If beauty dwells within our souls, 
*T will lift the vail of dark despair; 

Whatever season round us rolls, 
Eternal Summer lingers there. 


— . 
WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 
THE CLERGYMAN, 


‘If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good thing.”—1 Zim. iii. 1. ’ 


Y common consent, the minister of relig- 

ion stands first among men; not that he 

is necessarily a better man than any other, 

but because his vocation takes hold of the 

highest interests of humanity, deals with the 

better part of man’s being and the ultimate 
destiny of the race. 

The vocation of the farmer covers the 
sphere of food for the body and the raw 
material for its clothing. The noble horse, 
the’patient ox, and the faithful dog receive 
their food at the same hand which feeds the 
king, namely, the farmer. Of course there 
is a collateral relation between food and 
mind, between all the higher human powers 
and possibiiities, and the proper nutrition of 
the body by means of food. The mechanic 
ministers mainly to the wants of the body as 
they relate to the present life. Every pro- 
fession that has for its field of effort the 
physical, the bodily, the temporal, must take 
a rank second to those which relate to mind 
and to morals, The teacher who instructs 





the young, the orator who leads and inspires 
the cultured mind to higher aims and better 
deeds, ministers to something above that 
which wears clothes and needs a tight roof 
to shelter it. 

The minister of religion is a teacher of the 
intellect as well as of the affections, though 
his patent duty is to lead the soul to virtue 
and to God. With such a function, with 
such an aim, what manner of person ought 
he to be “in all godliness and honesty ?” 
One who has a just estimate of the duties 
and relations of the clergyman might well 
hesitate and say in view of entering upon it, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things?” 

In the first place, we may remark that a 
minister need not be perfect; the Apostles 
were not,—they had weaknesses, frailties, ten- 
dencies to wrong-doing, liabilities to tempta- 
tion, like other men. Had the original 
Apostles been perfect, had they been en- 
dowed with genius and almost superhuman 
virtue, common men might hesitate in an 
attempt at following them; but they were 
simple-minded, plain-hearted, common peo- 
ple, in the main, who commenced their labors 
with the poor and for the poor; and with the 
exception of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
Paul, there was little to commend them intel- 
lectually. Paul was evidently chosen to his 
great work because he had breadth of intel- 
lectual power, outreaching strength of 
thought, and the high attainments of 
learning which his large culture “at the 
feet of Gamaliel” had given, so that his 
fellow-men who were great in talent and 
eminent in learning might find in him an 
equal and a teacher. 

The minister, to meet the wants of such 
persons, should be equal at least to the high- 
est and best in his congregation; therefore 
those who seek the sacerdotal office should 
“ covet earnestly the best gifts;” and it may 
be, perhaps, justly stated that a man should 
not consider himself called to preach unless 
he has good, clear common sense, and a full 
share, at least, of native moral power. Let 
us enumerate some of the desirable qualifica- 
tions, natural and acquired, of the clergyman. 

HEALTH. 

In the first place he should have health. 
The theology and moral teaching of the 
world has had the dyspepsia already too 
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long. Men called to that office have hon- 
estly supposed that they must shut them- 
selves up from all sympathy with the outward 
world, and that they must walk with measured 
step, speak with bated breath, and move with 
unnatural circumspection under their “ awful 
responsibility ;” thus they have breathed 
gently, eaten gently, and exercised gently or 
none at all, until their breadth and strength 
of native constitution have been dwarfed, 
dwindled, and wrecked. Their intellectual 
culture may have been as great as with a con- 
stitution so treated it could be, but they lack 
stamina; their teachings are dry and exclu- 
sive; there is no muscle, no brawn in their 
utterances,—consequently men of muscle and 
brawn are not reached by their imbecile 
and unmanly ministration. Such hearers of 
such preachers are made to think that a re- 
ligious life is well enough for women, chil- 
dren, and weak men, but that it is not 
required by or adapted to brave, strong men. 
The clergyman should have health, because 
his labors are severe, To think clearly and 
vigorously, the body must be healthy and 
ample. The most eminent men have bodies 
as well as brains; and in spite of the half- 
contemptuous fling which goes the rounds 
of the newspapers, and is sneeringly lisped 
by bloodless ministers about 
“MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY ” 

in the nineteenth century, it has a hundred 
times more philosophy in it than most men 
believe. When we look in upon bodies of 
clergymen in convention, conference, or synod, 
we observe that the men who have broad 
shoulders and deep chests are the ones who 
lead. They may not be the most learned, 
but they have the bodily power that gives 
vitality to enforce what they know. They 
have the throbbing heart, bounding pulse, 
and earnest energy that drives home their 
utterances, 

Boys in school and elsewhere pay great 
respect to a good bass voice. They somehow 
feel that behind that bass voice there is 
power, and they confess it, accept it, and 
yield to it, without it being exerted ; so the 
orator whose vitality enables him to express 
his glowing thoughts with power, is the one 
who magnetizes his congregation and carries 
it with him. 

A frail, thin man might read a robust dis- 





course full of power and sentiment; but if he 
piped it with a cracked voice and a lack 
of stamina, one-half the power of that dis- 
course would be lost. We do not forget the 
gentle and eloquent Channing. The fine 
grain and weak voice of that eminent man 
carried refinement, beauty, and eloquence ; 
but the thoughts of Channing if they could 
have been uttered from a deep fountain of 
vitality would haye been more widely influ- 
ential. 
BAD HABITS OF CLERGYMEN. 

The clergyman should understand physi- 
ology, that he may know how to take care 
of his health and learn to say No! when 
the kind-hearted parishioner urges him to 
indulge in cakes, pies, confections, strong tea, 
coffee, and other delicacies, as he is making 
his parochial visits. One-half the illnesses 
of ministers, even of those who graduated 
from the theological schools healthy, is ow- 
ing to the labored writing of sermons, and 
the high living incident to the pampering 
spirit of fond parishioners, and the lack of 
manly exercise which, by public sentiment, 
seems to be denied to them. Some clergy- 
men, unfortunately, use alcoholic liquors, to 
the damage of their health and occasionally 
to their shame and the scandal of the church. 
Nearly all use strong coffee and tea; and 
since the use of alcoholic stimulants has be- 
come measurably unpopular, thousands of 
ministers have adopted the use of tobacco in 
some form, to the ruin of their health, the 
utter prostration of their nervous systems 
and their memory, and the demoralization of 
their manliness. Shut out by popular opm- 
ion from the invigorating labors and exer- 
cises by which other men keep themselves 
built up, many clergymen resort to some 
stimulant or narcotic with the delusive idea 
that the temporary excitement is a source of 
strength and upbuilding. The result is dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, throat disease, and gen- 
eral debility. Ministers should at least be 
temperate in all bodily appetites. Lawyers, 
physicians, artists, anybody, may play a rous- 
ing game of base-ball or quoits; may ride 
rapidly ; may row and swim, and work in the 
field ; but the minister must wear black gloves, 
polished boots, and faultless linen, and prune 
his manners down to prudery, or else his ill- 
instructed parishioners will criticise him. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ENDOWMENTS. 

A clergyman should have a large brain as 
well as a good body, so that he may be able 
to sway the minds of the public. He should, 
in fact, be equal to the ablest man in his con- 
gregation, so that none shall have excuse, 
that none shall be unfed. He should have 
the force of character which comes from a 
well-developed base of brain. When Nathan 
preached to David, it required as much cour- 
age to say “Thou art the man,” as it would 
have required to lead an army. 


COURAGE. 

The minister should have enough natural 
courage not to be afraid to look men in the face 
and speak strongly and plainly to them of their 
sins. He should also have the governing’ 
powers, namely, Firmness, Self-Esteem, and 
Conscientiousness, that he may have stability, 
dignity, and the love of justice, and not be 
afraid to utter his monitions. He should 
have a judicious and manly policy, originat- 
ing in Cautiousness and Secretiveness, that he 
may be prudent in action and speech. A 
babbling, talkative, gossiping minister, who 
tells to one parishioner the faults and caprices 
of others, is unfortunate to say the least, and 
thereby makes himself contemptible and un- 
successful. In the administration of paro- 
chial affairs the minister needs great prudence 
and circumspection combined with stability, 
dignity, and courage; and those who succeed 
in maintaining an influential position in the 
same parish for a lifetime are known for 
these qualities. 

POWER TO INSTRUCT. 

A clergyman should be “apt to teach ;” 
and what does this mean? It has three ele- 
ments: first, good perceptive power, ability 
to see everything, and appreciate all that is 
seen. He should see in the very grass and 
trees, in every insect that wings the air or 
creeps upon the earth, a lesson of industry, 
of beauty, or of Divine oversight. He should 
have scientific knowledge, especially physio- 
logical, and these perceptive faculties, prop- 
erly trained in every direction, would double 
the power of the minister. He should preach 
health. He should explain laws that apply 
to the body and themind. He should be able 
not only to obey law himself, but to teach 
the public how to eat and drink so as not to 
pervert this human temple of the living God. 





MEMORY. 

He should have an excellent memory, not 
of things physical and material only, but of 
general history, of incidents, of all the facts 
and affairs of every-day life, as well as of 
biblical history. The clergyman who can re- 
member the given name of every man, wo- 
man, and child in his congregation will find 
this fact an open door to their affection and 
friendship. He should make himself ac- 
quainted largely with secular matters. He 
may be familiar with agriculture, horticulture, 
and mechanism, with banking and commerce, 
with mining, and with seamanship. The 
Master illustrated moral truth by the vine- 
yard, the winepress, old and new wine; with 
navigation and fish-catching; with sowing 
grain and the harvest; with bread-making 
and with the shepherd’s tender care of his 
flock. 

With such knowledge, the minister can 
exert a wonderful influence upon all sorts 
and conditions of men, and lead them to see 
a relation between the life that now is and 
that which is to come. They will thus be 
made to feel that their pastor knows what 
they know, and is also wise in “ the things of 
the kingdom.” The minister should under- 
stand and preach God’s works as well as his 
word, and thereby enlarge the faith and give 
breadth to the thoughts and character of his 
people. He should evince a knowledge of 
their cares and business and a sympathy with 
all that laudably occupies their six days’ labor. 
He should show that religion is not merely a 
Sunday garment, but one that covers the 
whole week, with its cares, joys, and labors. 

PHILOSOPHICAL TALENT. 

He should, moreover, have theoretical or 
reasoning power, ability to grapple the causes 
and reasons of things, and set them forth with 
clearness and power. He should be a phi- 
losopher as well as an historian; and if en- 
dowed with the esthetical faculties, those 
which give the love of poetry and romance, 
of beauty and refinement, all the better; for 
when the strong argument has been reared, 
when the great walls of defense against sin 
and wickedness have been piled in grandeur, 
only half the faculties have been gratified. 
It will not make the walls any the weaker for 
having the vines and flowers of beauty thrown 
over their ruggedness, 
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HUMAN NATURE. 

The clergyman should understand human 
nature clearly and sharply; should be able to 
read men quickly and accurately, as taught 
by Phrenology and cognate sciences. He 
should also have eminent power of illustra- 
tion, so that by parable or simile he may make 
truth vivid and practical. He should have 
Mirthfulness, to appreciate wit and to show 
what is ridiculous and absurd, and on proper 
occasions to enjoy with his people a hearty 
laugh. He should also have strong social 
affections, that he may sympathize with peo- 
ple in domestic afflictions, and know how to 
rejoice with all that makes the home and the 
family an emblem of heaven. 

MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 

And pre-eminently should the minister pos- 
sess moral power. When we see a man in 
the pulpit with a head only a story-and-a-half 
high, we pity his people, and we pity him. 

The top-head should be ample, broad and 
long as well as high, indicating not only 
great devotional feeling, whereby he may 
lead the devotions of the most devout and 
spiritual, and also be able to cultivate the 
devotional feeling of those who are weak in 
that respect; but he should have ethical 
power, and ability to teach integrity; and 
not only should this be true of him, but he 
should be able also to sweep over the human 
heart an influence that shall awaken its sym- 
pathy and inspire its philanthropy. 


PARTIAL MORAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

We have known men in the pulpit who 
were eminently devoted, and their whole ser- 
vice seemed to center and circle around this 
one feeling. In its place it is good, but it 
should not be alone. We have known others 
who would bring out in strong relief the justice 
of God and his law; they would teach justice 
among the people, and thus train a congre- 
gation to be upright but hard, regarding the 
Deity, not as a loving Father and Friend 
who “ pitieth them that fear him as a father 
pitieth his chiidren,” but rather regarding 
Him simply as a sovereign, grim, severe, and 
distant, “ who will in no wise clear the guilty.” 
Another, with extra Benevolence, and with 
but little Conscientiousness, will say little of 
the justice of God, and but little of justice 
among men. He will amplify the benevolent 
spirit of Deity ; will teach kindness, liberality, 





and philanthropy among men; but fail to 
teach the ethics of religion as applicable to 
human affairs. These elements belong to hu- 
man nature, namely, devotion, faith, integ- 
rity, and philanthropy; and those who would 
teach in the highest and best sense should be 
able to lead the faith and devotion of the 
most faithful and the most devout; should 
be able to treat topics pertaining to the realm 
of integrity and ethics, whether they relate 
to the nature of God or the duties of man, 
so as to brace and strengthen the weak and 
guide and regulate the strong; nor should 
the principle of benevolence be neglected in 
this world of selfishness and strife. We need 
“line upon line and precept upon precept,” 


‘not only to keep the heart warm toward the 


great God as the Father and Creator, and to be 
“just and fear not,” but also to be sympathet- 
ical, tender, and forgiving. 

The man who can walk these fields of in- 
fluence, who can discharge these duties am- 
ply, may well be called “Elder Brother,” 
“ Father,” “ Bishop.” 


——396——_—_—— 


MEASURING MEN.—No. 
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“ CYELF-KNOWLEDGE and wisdom are 
the same,” said the Greeks. Pope 
fathers a kindred thought : 


“Tis virtue only makes our bliss below, 
And all our knowledge is ourselves to know.” 


Again, 

“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan,— 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 

When the world does not know a man, 
and a man does not know himself, their mu- 
tual ignorance is not an ignorance that is 
blissful. A man should always number him- 
self and the world among his acquaintances. 
Society creaks on its axis when men get out 
of their places and disturb its balance. How 
many thousands of men and women there are 
that cause this creaking! The women we may 
excuse, since society has not provided places 
for them. Happily, now they have undertaken 
to provide places for themselves. But with 
men there are so many openings that the 
trouble is to choose among them. In great 
degree from childhood up it is left to whim 
or chance, or decided by a circumstance that 
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would easily bend to a better choice. We 
play very much as though the game of life 
were the child’s game of “ dickery dock.” 
“*Dickery dick dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

The clock struck one, 

And down she run. 

Dickery dickery dock.” 
And when our eyes are open we find we are 
just in the place we did not wish to be. It 
has often been remarked, and with as much 
truth as frequency, that there are a great 
many men in the pulpit who ought to be in 
the blacksmith shop, and a great many men 
at the forge who ought to be pounding in 
the pulpit. Chicago exults in having called 
one of her noblest preachers from the black- 
smith’s shop, and he now shapes his excellent 
sermons in a study with his old hammer and 
anvil by his side. The law, medicine, theol- 
ogy—in fact, all the professions, are crowded 
with born farmers, tailors, tradesmen, and 
mechanics. Per contra, there are some who 
ought to be driving knowledge and convic- 
tion into your suuls instead of driving pegs 
into the soles of your boots. Sad it is to 
think of those who might have soared into 
eminent usefulness if their wings had not 
been clipped by a false education. 

Is there any remedy? Only in the knowl- 
edge of ourselves and the world we live in. 
Science has explored the world of matter. 
Chemistry, geology, botany, and the kindred 
sciences have heaped up these facts, and in 
the heap we have found the laws that govern 
them. Why may we not know the laws that 
govern men’s souls as well as those that gov- 
ern their bodies? 

It takes a soul and a body to make a man. 
To measure a man, therefore, we must meas- 
ure both. In measuring babies, I grant an 
exception; for their souls have only just been 
planted in the clay, have hardly come up 
above the surface. The world knows this, 
and whenever a baby is born it always asks 
two questions, the second of which is “ How 
much does it weigh?” We may also remark 
here, that by a poetic falsity babies are sup- 
posed to be angelic and heavenly, but it is a 
prosaic fact that in the first few years of their 
existence they show a greater proportion of 
earth than at any other time. They can do 
nothing but eat, drink, sleep, laugh, cry, and 
other troublesome things. They are innocent 





little beings only because they don’t know 
enough to be otherwise. The world simply 
measures them by their avoirdupois, and the 
pride of the mother is in proportion to it. 
By-and-by the soul begins to show itself, and 
when it has taken possession of the child's 
limbs and senses, we try to measure the soul 
itself. Then we often drift to the opposite 
extreme, and all the way up to manhood seek 
to guage the soul without any reference to 
the body. Is it a wonder that there are so 
many lop-sided men ? 

It is an easy matter to measure the body. 
A Fairbank’s scale and a tape measure will 
give you size and weight. If you want to 
know what you are made of, chemistry will 
tell you that you are a tittle less than fifty 
pounds of carbon and nitrogen diffused 
through six pails of water. That is, if a 160- 
pound man were squeezed flat under a hy- 
draulic press, 120 pounds of water would run 
out, and only forty residuum remain. Per- 
haps the proportion varying has its effect on 
the life and health. Some may be too wa- 
tery, others too earthy, and some too gassy. 
The difficulty in correcting such mispropor- 
tion by chemistry would be, that when the 
chemist had taken his man to pieces, he could 
not put him together again. 

Before we can measure the soul, we must 
find where it is located. Is it in the head, 
heart, stomach, or somewhere else? Meta- 
phorically and theologically, we attribute 
vice, virtue, and affection to the heart. Sci- 
entists tell us that the heart knows nothing 
about them, or about anything else except 
pumping blood. If we do not know the 
true state of our hearts we need not go to the 
minister, but feel our pulse and send for the 
doctor. Others have conjectured that the 
soul resides in the solar plexus, a ganglion of 
nerves somewhere down behind the stomach, 
and so called because the nerves shoot off 
from it like rays from the sun. It bothers 
nervous dyspeptics considerably when it gets 
out of order. Perhaps this ganglion does 
receive from the great source or head-center 
a sufficiency of soul-power to direct and con- 
tro). the functions of digestion; but we find 
so far,back in human history as we can travel 
with art, that men have felt and. expressed 
an intuition that the soul is: lodged in the 
eranial box, that the brain: is the organ of 
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the mind. This is the grand basis principle 
of Phrenology. It is no mistaken intuition 
that leads us to look into a man’s face instead 
of at his foot or hands when we want to 
know him. The world have asked for a 
science that should confirm and explain our 
impressions. From Pythagoras down, men 
have studied the language of eyes, nose, 
mouth, forehead, and chin, and Lavater and 
his successors have given us an excellent 
grammar and dictionary of that flexible poly- 
glot the human face divine. It was left for 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, however, to 
clear a new tract in the wilderness, and found 
the science of Phrenology on a basis of in- 
ducted truth that is as firm as fact can be, 
though, like all new discoveries, it has often 
been attacked by honest doubters, and some- 
times battered with unfriendly words when 
ideas were not convenient weapons. Start- 
ing with the proposition, that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, Gall and Spurzheim 
argue very reasonably that we may approx- 
imately measure mentality by observing the 
size and quality of that organ. With a four- 
teen-pound sledge you strike a heavier blow 
than with a tack-hammer, and in considering 
soul-power it is proper to consider the size 
of the instrument it employs. Quality and 
shape are important modifiers. Then, as 
Nature is eminently orderly and not lawless 
in her work, we might expect that she would 
assign one part of the brain to one mental 





function, another part to another. So Phre- 
nology teaches, and though there is division 
as to the location of individual organs, yet 
the general grouping of organs is instinctive- 
ly admitted by most every observer. We 
never look at the back part of a man’s head 
to find the intellect, but at the front. That 
man with high and broad forehead we say 
looks “intellectual.” His intelligence does 
not proceed from his looks, but his looks do 
proceed from his intelligence. That is, the 
mind shapes the brain instead of being 
shaped by it. An animal brain must have a 
broad, heavy base. Look at half a dozen of 
prize-fighters ; you will see it. The moral and 
controlling organs build high, and the social 
faculties possess the territory running back 
from the ear;—fighters and bulldogs must 
have wide heads, else they are not what they 
are named to be. These are the general 
divisions of phrenologists, and so far as they 
are concerned it is difficult to disprove them. 
And when we add to these the principles of 
interpretation which experience and investi- 
gation have drawn from temperament, con- 
tour, and quality, and couple Phrenology 
with its mate Physiology, we have an An- 
thropology invaluable for teaching us to 
know ourselves and others. It is yet in its 
infancy, but it is safe to say that with the 
aid of Phrenology timely and properly in- 
voked and heeded, perhaps half the failures 
in life would be prevented. 








epartment of {ur Soci fettions, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 
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“WOMEN OF AMERICA.” 


HILE. deploring the weakness and | 


wickedness, but too visible every- 
where, we at the same time glory in the name 
of “American citizen,” and in the uncon- 
taminated principles of Americanism ; and it 
is only when it is assailed, or a blow aimed 
at the vitality of our Republic, that we be- 
come fully conscious of the deep, abiding 
love we cherish for our country, and the re 
gard we have for the true American charac- 





ter which has been formed from the best ele- 
ments of all time. 

The past may justly boast of noble wo- 
men: England, of her stereotyped patterns 
of propriety, her Mary Elizabeth and Vic- 
toria; Germany, of her model housewives, 
living embodiments of obedience, and slaves 
to the will of their liege lords ; Italia, of lov- 
ing hearts and sunny faces; France, of gay 
women with exquisite manners and refined 
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taste; Russia, of a Catharine; and Austria, 
of a Maria Theresa; still history shall yet 
yield the “ palm” to the women of America; 
for they shall, and do, show to the world 
what God designed “a perfect woman, nobly 
planned,” should be, an independent individ- 
uality that uses her own brain, nerve, and 
muscle, and is at the same time a “help- 
meet for man;” and the precise aid requisite 
to the development of all his innate great- 
ness, and in the execution of all his noblest 
plans, without which he never has succeeded, 
and never will succeed in laudable enterprises, 
or the development of royal, uncomprising 
manhood. Ali this is evidently expected of 
an American woman who exerts, or would 
exert an influence, for she is most severely 
criticised when she succeeds, and unsparingly 
blamed when she fails; she is expected to 
possess “ prudent, cautious self-control;” to 
be a sage in council, words, and action; a 
martyr in endurance; a ministering angel in 
sickness and affliction ; a general in planning 
and executiveness ; a priestess in moral science ; 
and a ready teacher in all other sciences if 
demanded; be it of the laws which control 
the heavenly bodies, the phenomena of earth, 
chemical affinities, belle lettres, drawing-room 
etiquette, or general kitchen arrangements, 
tis all the same, if so be it does not give her 
a purse or investment through which no one 
can control her; and then she must be amiable 
and cheerful at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, 


The elements of this noblest type of char- 
acter and an ardent desire to develop an 
harmonious whole, a general though a satis- 
factory plan of execution seems wanting, for 
we often have to learn the lessons of childhood 
in mature years; and sometimes they are 
never learned. Were our men more truthful, 
sincere, earnest, and manly, our women would 
not have to waste so much time on them, and 
would have more leisure hours to cultivate 
the practical and beautiful; even now we 
often see women taking the advance in spite 
of opposing elements. They commence their 
labors early in life, do the work nearest 
them, unimportant though it may seem; 
and, availing themselves of “golden oppor- 
tunities” which are sure to present them- 
selyes to all, by the constant development 
and use of their powers they become rich 








intellectually, morally, physically, and, per- 
chance, pecuniarily, knowing, with Wendell 
Phillips, that the right use of the “ almighty 
dollar is food, sunshine, home, friends, 
education, religion, and heaven.” God 
only knows how many women long for a 
purer atmosphere, for richer developments, 
higher aims and attainments, and a field of 
greater activity and usefulness! Often have 
I listened to outgushings like these: “ I would 
not again become what I was one year ago, 
for a nation’s wealth.” And whynot? “Ah, 
because witliin this brief period strength, as- 
pirations, and powers of which I was then 
the unconscious possessor, have been called 
forth, and life now has a much greater value, 
has loftier aims; I live as never before, and 
must now breathe a purer atmosphere; what 
satisfied me then would be a living death to 
me now.” 

And this strength, these aspirations, take 
nothing of delicacy, refinement, gentleness, 
purity, or affection from woman’s nature; on 
the contrary, these being a part of her na- 
ture, become thereby augmented. In hours 
of severe trial does not woman show herself 
a help truly meet for man, his equal, and 
often hissuperior? Letmanrespond. Take, 
for example, woman in our late conflict and 
perils, and tell me if she did not develop a 
lovable and reliable strength of character. 
Like her true defenders, she, too, acted worthy 
of American citizenship, from a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility ; and with a fixed pur- 
pose to side with the just, thus exhibiting 
her love of right, liberty, and executiveness 
of character. 

Man often goes forth and wins laurels to 
adorn his brow, which, but for the watchful 
care and culture of woman, would have wither- 
ed long ere they were won; and when culled 
and entwined, he wears them with as much self- 
complacence as if his own hands had sown, 
tended, and culled them; and she is proud to 
have him doso. Our recent struggles have 
not merely demonstrated that the spirit of 
individual and national freedom still lives, 
but much more has been thereby accom- 
plished. The women of the South and North 
have learned that they are American citizens, 
and that with each equally rests the honor of 
defending and maintaining national integrity, 
unity, freedom, and intelligence; and most 
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cordially do they extend to each other the 
helping hand, not only or merely from .love 
of country, but from Jove of individual wo- 
manhood and soulhood ; and this feeling gives 
a sacredness to individual and united wo- 
manhood. 

Perversion is in no wise a part of the char- 
acter of the true American woman; but indi- 
vidual powers, responsibilities, accountabil- 
ity, and sacredness form the basis on which 
it rests. When that “preamble” said, “ All 
men are created equal, with certain inalien- 
able rights,” etc., it meant all individual 
characters, persons having separate individ- 
ual brains, and the power of using that 
“dome of thought” and keeping it in order 
without special mortal legislation. 

If a woman have a family, she has a broad 
fiela of labor; for in children ‘parents should 
re-live their lives, and avoiding all imperfec- 
tions make only sunshine in the home-circle ; 
they can and ought to select and keep pure 
the home elements; and if woman wishes to 
select and follow any special occupation or 
trade, she has an indisputable right to select 
her favorite position; and almost all posi- 
tions and professions are now open to her. 

And just here let me emphatically say to 
women North and South, if you select a pur- 
suit in life, be it that of washwoman, dress- 
maker, manufacturer, teacher, journalist, phy- 
sician, or lawyer, no matter what, demand 
full wages for all your labors, the very same 
wages that men receive for the same or simi- 
lar services, and then make a safe investment 
of all your surplus, small though it may be. 

Brothers and friends are all very kind when 
they say, “Oh, let me take care of or invest 
your money or means.” Thisis all very well; 
but ten to one the profits of the investment 
go into their purse instead of yours. Be sure 
that you learn how to take care of your- 
self; then, if you are not obliged to, no harm 
is done; but if obliged to do so, you are 
prepared, and possess the power fully and 
deliberately to protect, defend, and demand 
all the rights so sacred to woman, and with- 
out which her life is a blank or a burden. 
There is no earthly or divine reason why I 
should struggle through life fettered, simply 
because Iam a woman. No; if there is any- 
thing in heaven or on earth to which I have a 
title, I may take and enjoy it, and there it ends. 





No one has any right to say anything about 
it; and no noble lover of right will meddle 
or have anything to say, for such a one will 
be sure to have a little business of his or her 
own to attend to, without losing an interest 
in the real welfare of any. Such is, and ever 
has been, the true American women. She is 
intelligently just what her sphere of action or 
the emergency of the times demands, or at 
least aims to be, and, “ grdce @ Dieu,” she does 
not change with change of location. 

Not that all are such,—far from it; for we 
have weak-minded, frivolous, gossiping wo- 
men; but these are not the national type, 
not the ruling spirits, not the helps-meet for 
free, well-developed, well-balanced intellects, 
and God grant that this class may speedily 
melt away before or be transformed by the 
digzified, refining womenliness of true Amer- 
icanism. 

We have our “ Joans,” who by their pres- 
ence and inspiration could lead on armies to 
victory; our Florence Nightingales, who 
never weary in well-doing; our De Stiels, 
to whom a Napoleon might listen with pro- 
fit, etc.; but our noblest type is she who pos- 
sesses the consummate skill to make her im- 
mediate circle an inspired model republic, 
from which to send forth trained, disciplined 
spirits, fully armed and equipped to do bat- 
tle for the right; and thus to present to the 
world the native dignity, purity, and perpe- 
tuity of true Americanism. 


+06 __ 
ANNA CORA MOWATT RITCHIE. 


HIS celebrated American actress and au- 
thoress died in London on the 29th of July, 

1870, aged about fifty years. She was born in 
Bordeaux, France, about the year 1821, where 
her father, Samuel G. Ogden, a merchant of 
New York, was temporarily established in bus- 
iness. She was the tenth of a family of seven- 
teen children, and her early childhood was 
passed in an elegant chateau, in the private 
theater attached to which she frequently par- 
ticipated in the juvenile theatrical perform- 
ances with which her brothers and sisters werc 
accustomed to amuse themselves. When she 
was about six years old the family returned to 
New York, and Anna Cora, in the intervals of 
daily study, devoted much time to reading and 
private dramatic entertainments. When about 
fifteen years of age she married Mr. James 
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Mowatt, a lawyer of New York. During the 
first two years of her married life she devoted 
herself to study and the writing of poetry, 
when her health began to fail, and she made 
a visit to Europe of a year and a half, during 
which she wrote a play entitled “ Gulzora, or 
the Persian Slave.” Not long after her return 
financial embarrassments overtook her husband, 
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where most favorable impressions. While in 
London in 1851 Mrs. Mowatt lost her husband, 
and in 1854 became the wife of Wm. F. Ritchie, 
of Virginia. Since her last marriage Mrs. 
Ritchie has written several works of merit; 
and though she retired from the stage and from 
public life, she devoted herself to literature for 
years, and like most artists who re-marry and 
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PORTRAIT OF ANNA CORA MOWATT RITCHIE. 





and as a means of support she gave a series of 
dramatic readings in Boston, New York, and 
other cities. She contributed brilliant articles 
to the magazines under the pseudonym of 
“Helen Berkley,” and also wrote a five-act 
comedy entitled “ Fashion,” which was pro- 
duced at the Park Theater, New York, in 
March, 1845, with success. In June of the 
same year she was tendered an engagement at 
this theater, where she made a most satis- 
factory debit, and afterward formed a series 
of profitable engagements with the principal 
theaters in the United States, which placed her 
once more in a position of ease and comfort. 
In 1847 she made her appearance in Europe, 
and attained the rank of a star, creating every- 





retire, she returned again, not so much from 
necessity as from choice, to the stage and to 
dramatic readings. 

To gain distinction under favorable circum 
stances and with the ordinary aids to success, 
evinces talent; to achieve distinction in a dif- 
ficult profession in spite of obstacles without 
assistance, bespeaks genius. The antecedents 
of our subject, her trials and triumphs, prove 
her to be endowed with the latter. 

The phrenology and temperament of Mrs. 
Ritchie were remarkable. In the portrait we 
see indications of great activity, enthusiasm, 
earnestness of purpose, intensity of thought 
and feeling, heroic courage and restless in- 
dustry Her large social development won 
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friends and led her to live and labor for 
those she loved. She was self-reliant, ambi- 
tious, hopeful, respectful, spiritual, and sympa- 
thetical. She had large Ideality, Comparison, 
and Human Nature, which gave her imagina- 
tion, sense of the poetical; the power of crit- 
icism and ability to read mind and motives, 
and to act out character to the life. She hada 
practicab intellect, an excellent memory, and 
great readiness and availability of talent ; hence 
her brilliancy of mind as a writer, an actress, 
and in society. 


—— ee 


** SHE WAS FRAIL, AND SO SHE DIED.” 





HE home of Erastus Hunter was still. 
The three noisy boys were across the 
street at the house of a friend, and Mr, Hun- 
ter’s mother had carried home the half-year- 
old baby-girl. Friends and neighbors had 
dropped out one by one and left the hus- 
band alone with his dead. She had been sick 
but a few days, and no one had called her dan- 
gerously so until a few hours before her death. 
There was a feeling of disquiet in the heart 
of Erastus Hunter. True, she had complained 
a little, but he had called her “tough ;” he 
regretted now that the long-looked-for visit 
to her mother had not been granted. He had 
not forgotten her asking if he could not af- 
ford hera girl to do the sewing and help 
take care of the children. He'was thinking 
how he replied to her that Ais mother had 
brought up nine children and had done all 
her household work; while she had a stout 
German girl inthe kitchen. °Tis true he had 
once come to himself and bought a sewing 
machine for her; but he had heard her say a 
few weeks afterward that she had no time to 
sew, and the little she did attempt was inter- 
rupted by little hands that wanted to “help 
too,” and she could not learn to use it. A 
messenger had been dispatched to Mrs. Hun- 
ter’s widowed mother when it was thought 
the young wife was dying. That lady—Mrs. 
Curtis—lived in a small country village, alone, 
By the aid of a small income she was enabled 
to keep above want, and her sole anxiety had 
reference to the health of her only child, 
Alice. Alice had always seemed delicate, 
and the fact that Mr. Curtis had died of con- 
sumption when Alice was but three years old 
added much to the mother’s solicitude. She 





had consulted several physicians in regard to 
the welfare of her child, in the hope of ward- 
ing off, if possible, that flattering disease 
which seldom knows a care. She had also 
consulted a phrenologist, trusting he might 
give her some information which might aid 
in promoting the well-being of her daughter. 
During the -interview the man of science 
said: “Madam, have a care how you settle 
your daughter in life; maternal cares will 
lessen her days. I charge you to look well to 
the man who offers marriage to her; that his 
circumstances and disposition are such as 
may serve to promote her happiness. She 
would never murmur even if too much is 
placed upon her, but she would be liable to 
break down early under much care or re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, she can be 
so cared for that she will be a comfort to you 
and others for many years to come.” 

When Erastus Hunter asked her consent to 
the marriage of himself and Alice, she thought 
him to be the right one. Why should she 
not? He was in good circumstances; and 
were Alice to remain single, she would be 
likely to find the world harder than in the 
home of a commission merchant. The kind 
mother thought he was so good and noble 
that it would be like distrusting his sincerity 
to consult any delineator of character with 
reference to him. 


Poor Mrs, Curtis! the news came suddenly, 
although she had watched her daughter's 
failing health for many months. She knew 
Alice had wished to come back to her old 
home, even to “stay only a few days.” She 
upbraided herself now, that her only dar- 
ling had married; she felt that the man who 
was her daughter’s choice was not the hus- 
band for so frail a flower. “His family had 
no sympathy with so sensitive a heart as my 
lost daughter,” she said; and very sadly the 
widowed, childless mother prepared to go 
to the house of mourning. 

On the other hand, Erastus Hunter had 
early been impressed by his mother that a 
worthy wife could only be found in some 
family where its inmates had to battle with 
the world. Mr. Hunter’s mother was greatly 
pleased when she learned that her favorite son 
was going to marry Alice Curtis. True, she 
feared Alice had been too tenderly brought 
up, too much petted, and allowed to notice 
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every little ache and tired feeling. “You 
must not notice the many complaints she 
may make, and she will forget to complain,” 
she said one day to her son; “’twill be bet- 
ter for you both, and she will be toughened 
by-and-by.” Mrs. Hunter had brought up 
her family in a straightforward way. Vigor- 
ous health furnished no need of consulting 
the doctor. She used to say, “Look at 
my family,” as a triumphant evidence of 
the correctness of her views on domestic 
affairs. 

The young wife had been carried to her 
long rest. The sermon was pronounced a 
beautiful one, for the good man had compared 
her to the flowers that soon fade, and the hus- 
band knew she was just as good and pure 
and frail as they. A few kind friends had 
lingered and were discussing the suddenness 
of the mother’s death and trying to arrive at 
its cause. Mr. Hunter’s mother was among 
the number, and she replied to all their ques- 
tions in one mysterious sentence: “Oh! she 
was frail, and so she died.” It may have eased 
one mourner, but it did not the now child!ess 
mother. So the husband stroked his weeded 
hat and believed his mother’s words were but 
an echo of the funeral sermon after all, and 
if he had left anything undone it was hushed 
by the thought that, “She was frail, and so 
she died.” 

Reader, whose fault was it? Was it the 
tender wife’s mother’s, who had nursed her 
only child in anxious love and over-fondness 
until she had grown too frail to bear life’s 
heavy burden? Was it the hardy husband’s 
mother’s, who had so biased her son’s mind 


. that he was unable to see the real wants of one 


he had promised to love and cherish? Or was 
it society’s, that says “ marriage is a lottery,” 
and has yet, as a whole, to be taught the 
great lesson, which is akin to the divine law, 
“ Know thyself.” M. E. H. M. 


—+0e- 
ANSWER TO A “MAN’S WOOING.” 


Harry, hadst thou with empty flatt’ring filled 
Thy Winnie's ears. 
Her love upon the threshold thou hadst killed, 
*Mid bitter tears. 
Yet thon'rt not skilled in reading woman's heart, 
Thou paint’st too drear a picture of thy life, 
To enter on the matrimonial mart.— 
But if thou need’st a partner in the strife, 
Harry, I will love thee. 








For thou dost speak of truth and heaven and hope 
And warfare great, 
So earnestly, *t must be within thy scope 
To conquer Fate. 
Yet think not. Harry. in the hour of need, 
That woman’s clinging love can always save, 
Or thou may’st rest upon a broken reed ; 
But since I deem thee honest, true, and brave, 
Harry, I will love thee. 


God, with sweet flowers. hath o’erstrewn our path 
From heaven avove : ° 
*Tis only those that rave about His wrath, 
Who doubt His love. 
Then let us, heart to heart, and hand in hand, 
With faith and hope look toward the heav’nly shore, 
Leading each other to that promised land, 
From this bright world of ours. where, evermore, 
Harry, I will love thee. 
HENRY AUGUSTUS ABRAHAM. 


——~+0e—___—__ 


DEXTER SMITH. 





binges temperament of this gentleman 
indicates emotion and susceptibility. 
He has a smooth organization, well sus- 
tained by the vital temperament, hence 
his life flows in a tranquil manner. 

His mental temperament is ample, but 
not sufficiently influential to make him 
nervous and erratic. He takes hold of 
life’s duties and affairs with a kind of 
common-sense grasp, and mingles with 
mankind as a brother, not as something 
outside of, above, or apart from real life. 

One reason why his songs are so pop- 
ular is that the spirit of his mind flows 
in harmony with that of common hu- 
manity, like that of Burns. Byron and 
Poe were erratic, angular, and intense ; 
hence the public sentiment does not 
drink in their poetry as it does that of 
Burns and Dexter Smith. 

His fullness of eye indicates an abund- 
ance of lingual power—a fullness and 
amplitude of expression. His ample 
intellectual development gives to him 
a practical as well as a comprehensive 
cast of mind. He reads character re- 
markably well; his intuitions of stran- 
gers are rarely at fault. 

The height of his head from the eye 
upward shows great Benevolence, ardent 
sympathy, comprehensive philanthropy, 
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and an aim to do right; and though he 
is not wanting in force of character, tem- 
per, and indignation when thoroughly 
aroused, he has great cordiality of affec- 
tion and kindness. He appreciates mirth 
and amusement; has strong musical tal- 
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DEXTER 


A smoother or more harmonious tem- 
perament is rarely found, and with such 
an organization he ought to be happy, and 
shed happiness upon others. His is a 
kind of quieting magnetism, reassuring 
the timid and disheartened, and awaken- 


SMITH. 





He has suffi- | 
cient Acquisitiveness to give him secular | 
wisdom and lead him to sound business 
judgment. 

He has strong social affection ; is ar- 
dent in his love, fond of pets, a hearty 
friend to his associates, and also a friend 
to the friendless. The poor and needy 
who are strangers to him approach him 
with confidence. They see condescen- 
sion and liberality in every feature of 
his symmetrical face. 


ent and Constructiveness. 





ing and cementing the fraternal regard 
of all classes, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

DEXTER SMITH, whose songs have given 
him a widespread reputation, was born in 
Salem, Massachusetts, November 14, 1839, 
His father was at that time an innkeeper and 
farmer. When a child, Dexter manifested 
much literary taste, and instead of passing 
his leisure hours in playing with other chil- 
dren, he would be often found in some quict 
corner reading such books as the school 
library afforded. 
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As he grew older he evinced a strong dis- 
inclination to following either of the pursuits 
of his father, and he determined to lead a 
mercantile life until he should find such a 
position in the field of literature as he felt 
would be congenial to.his tastes. He re- 
ceived a good common-school education, 
including a year’s attendance at the Salem 
High School, and was an apt scholar, excel- 
ling especially in grammar and kindred 
studies. His first literary efforts were his 
school compositions, which, written in verse, 
excited the admiration of his schoolmates, 

When about fifteen years of age his poems 
and sketches began to find their way into 
the newspapers, and were widely copied. 
After graduating at a commercial college in 
Boston, he entered upon a clerkship in the 
store of his father, who had removed to that 
city. The young man held this position for 
several years, but finding his health much 
impaired by lack of out-door exercise, he 
obtained a situation in the Boston Post-of- 
fice where he was for a time engaged as 
letter-carrier. As he had expected, his phys- 
sical health rapidly improved, and it was du- 
ring this period of his life that some of his 
best songs were written. He was upon one 
occasion about to leave a letter at No. —, Ash- 
burton Place, when, seeing the emblem of 
mourning upon the knob, the thought came to 
him not to disturb unnecessarily the sorrowing 
occupants of the house with the usual ‘ post- 
man’s ring,’ but to summon them as quietly as 
possible. No sooner had the thought entered 
his mind than he conceived the idea of writ- 
ing a poem upon the subject, and the follow- 
ing lines were the result : 


RING THE BELL SOFTLY. 


** Some one has gone from this strange world of ours, 
No more to gather its thorns with its flowers ; 
No more to linger where sunbeams must fade, 
Where, on all beauty, death's fingers are laid; 
Weary with mingling life’s bitter and sweet, 
Weary with parting and never to meet, 
Some one has gone to the bright, golden shore ; 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 
Ring the bell softly, there's crape on the door! 


“Some one is resting from sorrow and sin, 
Happy where earth's conflicts enter not in ; 
Joyous as birds, when the morning is bright, 
When the sweet sunbeams have brought us their light. 
Weary with sowing and never to reap, 
Weary with labor, and welcoming sleep, 
Some one’s departed to heaven's bright shore. 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 
Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! 





“* Angels were anxiously longing to meet 

One who walks with them in heaven's bright street ; 

Loved ones have whispered that some one is blest— 

Free from earth’s trials, and taking sweet rest. 

Yes! there is one more in angelic bliss— 

One less to cherish, and one less te kiss ; 

One more departed to heaven's bright shore. 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door ! 

Ring the bell softly, there’s crape on the door! ** 

This poem has been published in nearly 
every newspaper and magazine in America 
and England, and set to music, and hundreds 
of thousands of copies have been sold. It 
has been translated into foreign languages, 
and has become familiar in many homes 
throughout the civilized world. An eminent 
critic has said: “Had Dexter Smith never 
written any other poem, ‘ Ring the Bell Softly’ 
would have established his reputation asa tru 
poet, and secured to him a high niche in th. 
temple of Fame. ‘A touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.’” This poem was 
quoted in Congress (on the occasion of the 
memorial services on the life and character 
of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens) by Hon. Mr. 
Ashley, December 17, 1868, making a pro- 
found impression upon the senators and rep- 
resentatives. Copies of it were transmitted 
by the various ministers at Washington to 
their respective governments. “Ring the 
Bell Softly” has been recited or sung upon 
many other memorable occasions. 

Dexter Smith’s writings have attracted 
much attention in Europe. His songs are 
exceedingly popular in England, most of 
them having been republished there. The 
fact that so many of his poems appear in 
English journals has led most readers to in- 
fer that he is a resident, if not a native, of 
England. A volume of his “Poems” was 
published in Boston in 1868. It elicited 
warm commendations from the press of both 
hemispheres, and rapidly passed through 
several editions. In reviewing the work, 
the London Orchestra (a prominent jour- 
nal of music, art, and literature in Eu- 
rope) said: “ Dexter Smith is well known on 
the other side of the Atlantic as the author 
of the words of many of the most popular 
songs of the day, some of which have at- 
tained also a great popularity here. These 
songs are now published in a collected form, 
with many other little pieces, all of them 
being, as their author says, simple rhymes on 
common subjects. They are well adapted to 
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rivet the attention of those for whom they 
were written. As a characteristic national 
sketch with a sharp vein of humor, the fol- 
lowing (‘Yankee Courtship’) will not be 
without interest for our readers.” 

This collection of poems (issued by Messrs. 
G. D. Russell & Co., Boston) has had an ex- 
traordinary sale; and Mr. Smith is now 
engaged in preparing another volume of his 
verses for the press. 

During the rebellion Mr. Smith wrote 
many songs which served to cheer the patriot 
heart, and to encourage those who took up 
arms to defend the banner of our country. 
His “ Follow the Drum” was sung on many a 
march ; his “ Our Boys in Camp” cheered the 
home made almost desolate by the absence 
of father, son, or brother; and his “ Hurrah 
for the Old Flag” echoed the re-establish- 
ment of the star-spangled banner upon the 
walls of Sumter. 

His “In Memoriam,” composed upon the 
death of Abraham Lincoln (the original 
manuscript copy of which is preserved in the 
archives of the Boston Public Library, hay- 
ing been solicited for that purpose), is as 
follows : 

“ Columbia weeps! Her cherished son— 

Who struck her fetters to the ground— 
Who saved the land of Washington, 

Has passed from earth’s most distant bound ; 
His spirit went to realms on high, 

His dust alone the earth could claim, 


His memory will never die 
While freemen live tu bless his name. 


“ Columbia swears, anew, her vow 
To guard the birthright of the free; 
Unsheathed, her sword of justice, now, 
Since Mercy fell by tyranny: 
Our nation’s hopes and fears alike 
Are with the land our fathers trod, 
And while for freedom now we strike, 
Our future is alone with God!" 


After leaving the service of “ Uncle Sam,” 
Mr. Smith was engaged as clerk in one of the 
large music-houses in Boston, where his pen 
found as busy employment in expressing his 
poetical ideas as in the dull routine of more 
prosaic duties, and hundreds of songs went 


forth from the press bearing his name, which | 
| cess. 


was rapidly becoming famous in musical 


circles everywhere. Publishers all over the | 


country sought his poems, and a handsome 
offer from a London firm evidenced his in- 
creasing fame in foreign lands. Mr. Smith 
possesses rare business tact; and whue ne 





kept the presses at work upon the products 
of his pen, he also superintended the retail 
department of the music-store. Very few of 
the customers at “ Russell’s” were aware that 
the young man behind the counter was the 
author of so many of the songs they bought, 
and their criticisms often caused a blush to 
mantle the cheeks of the salesman, especially 
when the praise of his poems exceeded rea- 
sonable bounds. 

Upon one occasion two young ladies were 
looking over the new music, when one of them, 
taking up one of Dexter Smith’s latest pro- 
ductions, asked Mr. Smith (not knowing his 
name) if he knew Dexter Smith. Before the 
young man could frame a reply, she said, in 
a tone loud enough for every one in the store 
to hear, “I know him well; he lives in our 
street. He doesn’t look as if he knew enough 
to go into the house when it rains!” The 
young man changed the subject as soon as 
possible, and the lady has probably dis- 
covered, ere now, that the Smith she knew 
was not Dexter Smith. 


While acting in the capacity of clerk, Mr. 
Smith became editor of the Orpheus, a musi- 
cal magazine, published simultaneously in 
Boston and New York, which position he 
occupied until ill health again admonished 
him to relinquish all mental labor. After a 
season of rest and travel throughout the 
West, he returned to Boston with restored 
health, and commenced the publication of 
the Folio, a journal of music, which he still 
conducts. He has long been identified with 
the musical interests of Boston, and the Folio 
has taken a leading position in musical 
journalism. It is characterized by judicious 
criticism (not indiscriminate puffery) and a 
spirit of independence. It deals boldly with 
the musical questions of the day, and seems 
not afraid to expose shams and charlatans. 
The Folio has attained a good circulation 
in this country and in Europe. 

Dexter Smith is the author of several par- 
lor comedies, one of which, entitled “ Blanks 
and Prizes,” has been performed with suc- 


He continues to write ballads—of which 
he is the author of nearly a thousand. Among 
his later compositions are two memorial 
hymns, which were sung by the Grand Army 
of the Republic at Mount Hope Cemetery, 
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Boston, on Decoration Day. They are en- 
titled “‘Strew Flowers where they Sleep,” 
and “ Our Braves at Rest.” A song of his, 
written for the children, entitled “ Put me in 
my Little Bed,” has become immensely pop- 
ular. Mr. Smith’s poems have often formed 
subjects for illustration, and Mr. Geo. L. 
Brown, the artist, is now painting a picture 
suggested by one of them, entitled “Clouds 
of Night.” Among the well-known musi- 
cians who have composed music for Dexter 
Smith’s songs are J. R. Thomas, H. Millard, 
Claribel, M. Keller, C. A. White, Ernest Leslie, 
E. N. Catlin, P. 8. Gilmore, Fredk. Buckley, 
Geo. Dana, Jean Foster, H. 8. Thompson, 





and others. The late Charles Dickens com- 
plimented Mr. Smith very highly upon his 
song of “ Little Emily,” suggested by a well- 
known character in “ David Copperfield.” 

“Let me write the songs of a nation, and 
I care not who makes its laws,” was said by 
one of the greatest sages. The power of song 
is illimitable, and he who writes well exerts 
a mighty influence. Dexter Smith’s songs 
are marked by much originality, simplicity, 
purity of sentiment, friendship, and love; 
and while he continues to embody such feel- 
ings in his verses, may he retain the distine- 
tion which has been bestowed upon him, 
that of “The Song Writer of America.” 








Aepartinent of {sachoogy 





The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. —Shakspeare, 





KNOWING; OR, MAN AND THE WORLD. 
HOW MUCH WE KNOW. 


HAT we do not know nothing, conscious- 
ness is the all-creditable witness; that 

we know something, there is sufficient evi- 
dence; that we do not know everything, is 
proved by the common experience of the 
race. Our knowledge, then, ranges between 
zero and infinity; but, as we may venture 
the assertion that the sum of our knowing is 
nearer zero than infinity, how much we know 
will be more appropriately stated negatively 
than positively. Nevertheless, both modes 
of statement will be used. Of body, we 
know the appearances and the qualities or 
the phenomena. And why should we desire 
to know more? To know more than this 
would be to take body into our own nature, 
to draw it within the pale of our own exist- 
ence and assimilate it to ourselves. So long 
as there is no appropriation of the thing, no 
transubsta>tiation of the thing and union with 
our own nature, so long as it remains a sepa- 
rate individual existence, so long will there 
be no possibility of our knowing it only by 
the ways of its manifestations, by the modes 
of its existence, by the intelligence-producing 
forces which it sets in action, To complain, 





then, that we knoy only phenomena in the 
sense in which the term is here used, is to 
hold in contempt the very intuitional teach- 
ings of our mental nature and the plain de- 
ductions of reason, for the intuition is that 
phenomena are all that we can possibly know 
of anything separate from ourselves, and the 
deduction is, that phenomena are the insepar- 
able concomitants of being, and that when we 
know all its phenomena we know all that 
is; but when we say we know phenomena, 
we mean the power of impression upon the 
mind, the power which the inherent forces 
of every material body have upon the inher- 
ent forces of the organism, and, finally, upon 
the forces of the cognizant mind, And this 
is just the same effect that physical forces 
have upon each other, with the addition of 
one element, the element of consciousness. 
The action of two bodies upon each other is 
by means of the forces contained in them. 
The massive anvil, with its powers of resist- 
ance, its tenacity and integrity, is struck by 
the ponderous sledge. The effect is not to 
transmit the forces of the descending hammer 
to the anvil, thus giving the anvil more than 
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its usual quantity of force, and taking away 
a like amount of force from the anvil (as it 
is said action and reaction are equal), but it 
is a setting in action the potentialities that 
lie in the anvil. The particles of matter 
near the beaten surface are affected first, and 
very powerfully ; the inherent forces imbedded 
in the atoms of which it is composed are 
aroused, they are disturbed, they resent the 
attack with all their resistant power, sus- 
tained by all the myriad sympathetic forces 
contained in all the particles of the anvil. 
These forces combine, they organize, they 
run together compactly, to make one giant 
force that shall resist the attack of the ham- 
mer and punish it for its rude onset. 


OPERATION OF FORCES IN MATTER. 

Assuming, then, the molecular theory of 
forces, there can be no augmentation of po- 
tential force without an augmentation of 
substance, and no diminution of the same 
without a diminution of substance. These 
forces need not be always active, but they 
are always potentially so, requiring some 
antagonism, as when the hammer impinges 
upon the anvil, or some sympathy, as when 
two bodies mutually attract each other. The 
magnet loses no part of ‘its magnetism when 
it is rubbed against the piece of steel, al- 
though it awakens a force in the bar of steel 
that nothing else could arouse; and when 
this force is once awakened and kept alive 
by continuous friction against the magnet for 
a few minutes, it does not forget how to live, 
but the bar of steel becomes an artificial 
magnet that shall not soon lose its power. 
The process in every case is not a transmis- 
sion of forces, as it is usually termed, but an 
incitement of forces to action. When coal is 
made to evolve heat, or any substance is so 
placed as to operate upon another chemically, 
there is not a conversion of force, as many 
scientists choose to call it, but only an opera- 
tion of the forces of one substance upon an- 
other—an application, not a transmutation. 
We know of no instance in physics where a 
body has lost any vital or mechanical force 
without losing some of its substance. If a 
seed lose vitality, certain particles of matter 
in which this vital force inheres have evapo- 
rated, or have been extracted from it. If a 
piece of wood loses elasticity, it is because 
certain elements of the material have gone 





from it into the air or other repository of 
molecules, carrying with them the inseparable 
energy or force which we perceive to be 
deficient. If two bodies affect each other 
chemically, so that the one becomes weaker, 
the other stronger, in any respect, those parti- 
cles of matter in which the one force dwelt 
have been extracted from the one and at- 
tracted to the other, although the bodies 
themselves may appear to be of the original 
size; but if no substance is transferred, there 
is no transfer of force, there is only an 
awakening of dormant energy, a calling into 
action of inactive force already resident in 
the body acted upon. The only conversion, 
if any, is in the form of the bodies operated 
upon; the change is in the locality of the 
atoms with respect to each other and with 
respect to those of other bodies. Certain 
forces in coal are rendered active by the 
application of heat, which results in a dis- 
solution of the elements of the coal, and sets 
in action certain other forces in substances 
with which they come in contact, the stove, 
the atmosphere, the nerves, and finally in 
the succession the forces of the cognizing 
mind. 


MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL FORCES. 

While we do not understand how a purely 
material force can make itself felt upon a 
purely spiritual force, we know that through 
the organism and by successive gradations 
knowledge of the remotest appreciable force 
is obtained. Then as the influence of even 
material bodies upon each other is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a transfer of any part of one 
to the other, as neither the one nor the other 
loses or gains any force, as it is a simple 
application of substance to substance and 
inhering force to inhering force, both bodies 
remaining intact, how can we expect the pro- 
cess to be any different when matter operates 
on mind, both mind and matter remaining 
intact, when two substances at the opposite 
poles of the globe of being are so related 
that the one knows and the other is known ? 
Knowledge of the not-self can not be an 
appropriation of it, but an affection by it; 
and we must know phenomena, qualities, 
properties, powers, for these are the only 
ways in which bodies manifest themselves 
to each other, and, @ fortiori, they are the 
only modes in which they can make them- 
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selves known to a substance all different 
from themselves, the mental nature of man. 


KNOWLEDGE—THE TWO SCHOOLS, 

We are now on disputed grounds; long 
contests have been waged over the proper 
object of ouf knowing; the surface of this 
interesting domain of philosophy is strewn 
with dead theses and inanimate theories 
slain by the weapons of logic. We should, 
then, tread softly the sacred spot lest we 
wake the sleeping dead, lest they revive and 
confront us. Knowing is the operation of a 
series of material forces upon mental force, 
and the result revealed is consciousness, is 
knowledge; and, so far as we can follow 
these forces out through the organism, through 
the medium into the body itself, so far do 
we know. If we can trace the line of in 
telligence by any means whatsoever, and con- 
nect consciousness with the force in the 
thing itself by any number of links of various 
substance and temperament, we know that 
force, and by so much as that force is an 
inherent property of the thing, by so much 
do we know that thing. Even now the 
philosophic world is not at ease on this ques- 
tion of the proper object of knowledge. The 
contest is as to whether we know phenomena 
or things. The one school, considering the 
word phenomena as meaning something 
superficial dwelling around and about the 
thing, but not in it, say that we do not 
know phenomena alone. The other school, 
regarding the word phenomena as being an 
expression for the manifestations of things, 
say that we know only phenomena, They 
are both wrong and both right—right with 
regard to the truth and themgelves, but 
wrong with regard to each other. They 
need something to restore the equilibrium 
of truth, they require a reconciliation. It is 
as if two majestic forms of thought were 
floating like clouds in the mighty storm, 
respectively charged with the positive and 
negative arguments of the case, the one 
vitreously electrified, the other resinously,— 
the one brilliant and elastic, the other firm 
and tenacious. They are approaching each 
other in an atmosphere filled with the war- 
fare of contending opinions driven by the 
breath of a mighty intellectual inspiration. 
Every point in the outline of these vast 
bodies of thought quivers and glistens with 





accumulated truth. If they would but reach 
the sphere of each other’s influence, the criti- 
cal moment of the contest would have 
arrived, those occult, subtle elements would 
release themselves, the whole atmosphere 
would gleam with the electric flashes of 
truth, the firmament of thought would re- 
verberate with the concussion of intellect, 
and the moral globe would tremble with the 
thunders. The lightning indicates the res- 
toration of the equilibrium of the clouds, so 
would this indicate the restoration of the 
equilibrium of the ideas contained in these 
two opposing propositions, and philosophy 
would give up half truths for whole truths, 
an unnatural state for a natural one. 


QUANTITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

But having made an exposition of the 
quality of our knowing, we will proceed to 
inquire into the quantity of it. The royal 
dweller had not been in the palace long be- 
fore his curiosity led him to examine the 
very texture of the tapestry he trod. Man 
considered the grass of the field and the 
nature of the soil to see what it would pro- 
duce, and he became an agriculturist. He 
admired the beautiful landscape until he was 
satisfied, then set to work to know how 
nature had so combined light and shade and 
color, and he made a picture, calling himself 
a painter. He examined the records of the 
building of the palace, he penetrated into 
the earth in quest of her buried treasures, and 
he found also the laws of her formation, and 
he called himself a geologist. He had a 
desire for more rapid communication with 
the different parts of his kingdom, and he 
built a ship and put it upon the sea; he also 
constructed a steam-engine, and now his 
dominion is threaded in all directions with 
railways. He took two pieces of metal and 
put them in a liquid, then with the aid of 
a wire he was enabled to have his thoughts 
known at the extremities of his empire in a 
very short space of time; and before many 
decades shall pass, the globe on which he 
lives will have been belted completely with a 
telegraphic line, bearing intelligence with the 
precision of logic and the rapidity of light- 
ning, and he will know in the morning what 
his antipode was doing in the evening of the 
same day. He walked in the garden among 
the plants and flowers, and after having re- 
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galed his senses on their sweetness and their 

loveliness, he examined their structure and 
the law of their growth, and he became a 
botanist. He heard the singing of birds, 
saw their elegant and varied plumage, and 
to his admiration was added his science, and 
he said he was an ornithologist; now, no 
bird is safe. He analyzed the substances 
which he found in the solids, fluids, gases, 
calling himself a chemist; and now, such is 
his knowledge of the nature of bodies, he 
is capable of producing a large variety of 
new and wonderful combinations of matter. 
He was walking by the side of the beautiful 
river in the garden one day, when he saw an 
apple fall; he immediately set his ingenuity 
at work to discover the cause and the law of 
the falling, and he called the influence that 
made the apple fall gravity and himself a 
philosopher. One night he stood out be- 
neath the heavens, and 


“ Heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls ; 
Saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls.” 


After his sentiment and wonder had died 
away, he proceeded to discover the laws 
that govern the motions of these circling 
orbs, their distance apart, their number, their 
magnitude; he found the vastness of space 
to be inconceivable, and he wondered not 
only at the harmony and the magnitude, but 
at himself how he found it out, and in pride 
he called himself an astronomer. 


HUMAN POWER, HOW MEASURED. 

From an examination of all works of 
science and art, it will be found that they 
have been produced by the combined knowl- 
edge and power of man. Our power is 
limited by our knowledge of the nature and 
locality of forces. Naturally we become 
cognizant of the forces in our system, and 
we soon learn to use them with great facility 
and skill. So with all bodies that come in 
actual contact with ourselves, as when we 
handle anything. But when we employ 
other materials than our body, we must know 
what effect every material body used will 
have on every other, in order to be powerful 
in bringing about the design of the artisan. 
We must be enabled so to collocate forces as 
to produce any desired result ; and when we 
shall have arrived at such a state of knuw- 





ledge as that we can find the forces of or- 
ganic bodies, and are able so to combine the 
materials in which they are resident as that 
they shall operate upon each other according 
to a given law, we shall then be able to pro- 
duce organic life. But at pres¢ht we do not 
know enough about anything to make a 
thing as God made it. We do not know 
enough about the substance and forces of 
matter to combine them in any one instance 
as Nature has done. We build and change, 
we pile up and transform, we place in such 
a position that existent forces will produce 
motion in what already exists. As in the 
steam-engine, the most majestic specimen of 
human skill, we apply heat to water, which 
is converted into steam by the ebullition of 
its particles. The steam is found to be self- 
repellant, and we take advantage of this fact 
to confine steam. When we allow it to 
escape, by its expansive power 1t operates 
upon a solid, forcing it from its position up- 
ward or downward, and by another pressing 
out of steam and into the barrel of the piston 
the converse motion is produced, so on con- 
tinuously. Now, if there is attached to this 
solid body, moving up and down, or back- 
ward and forward, another solid body, so 
joined as to change the direction of motion, 
we obtain another modification of power, 
and by a series of variously connected bars 
and wheels we finally arrive at the resistance 
to be overcome ; and if the power is sufficient, 
after all deductions for intermediate expen- 
diture of.force, the weight is moved, the 
steamer glides on the wave with her heavy 
load, or the long, ponderous train rolls swift- 
ly on the steel-clad rail. Here is a constant 
placing of solids, liquids, and vapors so that 
their natural forces will have a chance to 
operate on each other. And this combina- 
tion is founded on a knowledge of forces 
mechanical. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE DEFECTIVE. 

But we do not know enough of me- 
chanical forces to produce many objects 
just like Nature makes them. We know 
the composition of the diamond; but there is 
one element that we can not get in its purity 
and in its exact proportion so as to be able 
to combine it with the other elements to pro- 
duce this most valuable gem. Much less 
have we power over vital force: we do not 
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know enough of vital forces to make any 
new organic body. We can not get the germs 
of old forms of organic existence always; 
and if we have the germs, we can only sub- 
ject them to the action of influences such as 
they would have felt if planted in the earth 
or placed in any proper and natural recep- 
tacle of growth. The exact conflux of forces, 
material influences, of protection, nourish- 
ment, the same essential environment which 
bodies would have if* grown naturally, must 
be obtained, else the attempt is a failure. 
If we knew enough of the absolute nature of 
force, of its invariable and universal charac- 
teristics, to find any force desired, we then 
would be able to make what we wanted, and 
we would not be restricted to simple trans- 
formation and combination of bodies now 
existing. We would then, doubtless, be able 
to make the germs of organic bodies, old and 
new, for these are only the repositories of 
the concentrated forces of potential organic 
existence requiring development through 
reciprocal action with outside influences. 
FURTHER ADVANCEMENT NECESSARY. 
What intelligence and power would it re- 
quire to produce an organic body fit for the 
indwelling of a spiritual existence! Could 
we collocate materials so as to realize a form 
like the mist, fine and beautiful, some mental 
structure might be attracted to it, and there 
would be a personage as glorious as an angel. 
But how are we going to attain to such per- 
fect knowledge of the inherent forces of 
matter as to precipitate the constraction of 
such a form as this? Surely our investiga- 
tions must be broadened and deepened, our 
capacity to know must be augmented, and 
our faculties must be assisted by instruments 
never yet invented, if we find the exact rela- 
tion of materials adequate to the production 
of organic life. We must learn some new 
method for the conservation of vital forces, 
some new means for ascertaining their 
locality, some new arrangement of materials 
to awaken the action of vital energies. The 
charm of life, even of the lowest type, has 
not deigned to dwell in any of the structures 
of human architecture or elaboration. The 
finest tissues of artificial construction, over 
which the fancy has easily drawn a covering 
of spirituality, have not possessed the reality 
of living. The most consummate develop- 





ments of human skill and science have not 
had the accompaniment of consciousness or 
even of functionary activity for an instant. 
We have neither made anything like a seed 
or an insect, an oak or an ameba. Our 
power, though great, is then limited by our 
knowledge ; and our knowledge, though ex- 
tensive, is not very extensive. Several thou- 
sand years we have trod the earth, and tried 
to know the world, but we have barely made 
a beginning. We have entered the laby- 
rinth, and have begun to get an idea of its 
vastness and intricacy. We stand before pain- 
ful plenitude, inconceivable infinitude, and 
discern but the exterior of their fullness. We 
have plunged repeatedly into the depths of 
the great unknown sea that surrounds the 
isle of life, sometimes in vain, sometimes 
bringing to light and to ourselves pearls of 
truth. Many fragments saturated with mys- 
tery have been wafted to us on the surface 
of the awful deep by fortunate winds; but 
our possessions are still meagre, and we find 
employment for our little selves in the con- 
stant rehearsal of what we have learned and 
the repeated counting of our treasures, All 
our lives we walk on a little ball hung out 
in the midst of the stars. Round and round 
the carth men go, but they can not get off; 
chained to matter, the soul, after its loftiest 
flights and grandest aspirations, must always 
return to the little tenement of clay that 
holds its formless self. We occupy a point 
in creation, immensity centers toward us; 
we have neither capacity to receive it all nor 
ability to arrange and classify its bewilder- 
ing complexity. But the student is improv- 
ing, he is becoming disciplined, he is active, 
zealous, apt, and he will yet learn more of 
the grand history than he now conceives it 
to contain. 


FAINTING AND DREAMING. 


Whee is the difference between sleep- 
ing and dreaming, and fainting and 
dreaming ? 

One cold day, having taken a walk, I came 
into the house and fainted away. I was so 
long unconscious that it was thought I would 
never recover—but I was very happy. I had 
a dream or vision. The sun was shining 
pleasantly, and I was listening to a lady who 
was telling an interesting story. WhenI was 
coming to, I hung back, in my mind, to hear 
the rest of the story; but my ordinary con- 
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sciousness returned before it was finished. 
How can you explain this phenomenon ? 

Ans.—Dreaming is one of the mysteries of 
life. Itis, of course, more or less an abnor- 
mal condition. If one eats dried beef, smoked 
herring, cheese, salt codfish, or mince pie at 
night he is pretty sure to dream of climbing 
on dizzy heights, runaway horses, or some 
other dangerous, difficult, and troublesome 
thing. At other times, and under different 
conditions, the dreams will be delightful; but 
why a man should dream at all when he is in 
such a condition that the dream is pleasant 
we can hardly explain. 

The phrenological explanation of dream- 
ing (and phrenologists are the only mental 
philosophers who have given a rational ex- 
planation of dreams) is this: We think 
dreaming is a state of partial sleep; some 
portions of the brain being more or less pro- 
foundly asleep, other portions being more or 
less awake, permit the mind to act, and to 
remember its actions. 

When one is in a quiet, perfect slumber, 
the brain is shrunken, the pulsations are 
feeble, and life is simply maintained. When 
a person is dreaming, the brain is filled with 
blood. A person having been injured, a por- 
tion of the skull was removed by the sur- 
geon, and when the patient dreamed, the 
brain protruded and quivered with excite- 
ment; and when he awoke, he complained 
of a restless sleep and an awful dream. 
When the sleep was dreamless, the brain 
withdrew, and seemed much reduced in size 
at the opening. 

Dreaming, then, is rather a condition of 
the brain than of the mind itself. Whether 
the mind is conscious when a person is en- 
tirely asleep we do not know; certainly there 
is no consciousness which seems related to the 
present life or present state. The memory re- 
cords none, 

Fainting is caused by a disturbed circula- 
tion, producing an abnormal or unusual con- 
dition of the brain; and so far as the mind 
is concerned, this condition is akin to that of 
sleep. Persons who have been nearly drown- 
ed describe the sensations during the drown- 
ing process as being most delightful; there 
was enchanting scenery, delicious music, and 
a rapturous state of the feelings. If one be- 
comes intoxicated with alcoholic liquors, 





with tea, or with quinine, he may have some 
of these visions—he would feel wafted, as it 
were, on the breezes of unspeakable delights. 
Patients who take ether, and are just enter- 
ing upon the mysterious delirium of that 
realm unknown, have strange and peculiar 
sensations. We remember to have taken 
ether for the extraction of a tooth, and it 
seemed as if we were going backward over 
Niagara Falls; but we went down so easily 
that we were entirely lost before we touched 
bottom, and it was rather a pleasant sen- 
sation than otherwise. But we fancy that 
the sensation was produced from the fact 
of our being in the dentist’s chair and of 
the head falling backward as the intoxica- 
tion was completed. Some who take this 
ether or gas feel lifted up, as if they were 
going to heaven without wings. All these 
conditions originate in a peculiar state of the 
brain, and we are not able to account or 
respond for the varied and unexplainable 
sensations which people thus experience. 
They can not be reduced to scientific stand- 
ards. Like clairvoyants, nobody can tell be- 
forehand relative to the correctness of their 
statements. Sometimes they will be wonder- 
fully correct. Again, the same person may 
be altogether incorrect in impression and 
statement in consequence of being fatigued, 
or having slept too little, or having eaten too 
much or too little, or the wrong kinds of 
food, or having had some trouble, or some 
pleasure; anything that will modify the con- 
ditions will modify results. 

Sometimes we sleep without dreaming; 
sometimes we may dream pleasantly ; some- 
times unpleasantly. We may faint and be, 
as it were, dead; at another time we may 
have a delicious dream. This nature of ours 
is a harp of a thousand strings, and there is 
no wonder that so many tunes are played 
upon it. 

——__+0+——_ 


Too Busy To FREEzE.—I was spending the 
winter at Farmer C——’s. Day after day I 
observed the patient herd wending their way 
through the huge snowbanks, but always in 
the same direction. At length curiosity led 
me to follow the well-worn path, until I came 
to a large trough fed by a tiny stream from 
above. The thermometer was below zero ; yef 
here was open water free for man or beast. 
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“ Do your cattle always find water at yonder 
spring?” I asked upon my return. 

“Oh, yes!” said he. “That never fails, sum- 
mer or winter.” 

“ Does it never freeze?” I asked. 

“Never!” was the reply. “I can trust that 
little fellow,” said he, laughing. “ He’s too 
busy to freeze.” 

To the school which I taught in this place 
came a poor boy more thinly clad than others, 





yet he never seemed cold. Upon a rough sled 
he drew a crippled sister, often wrapped in an 
old coat which evidently belonged to the boy 
himself. 

“How do you manage to keep warm this cold 
morning?” I asked, as Willie, after depositing 
his little sister in a warm corner, went directly 
to his seat, glowing with health and exercise. 

“T have my sister to take care of,” said he; 
“and that keeps me stirring.” 








uy founty, 





That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
ttance, must be carefully propagated by a virtnous education of youth.— William Penn. 





A DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC vs. MONARCHY; 
OR, CHSARISM AND CARLYLEISM. 


HE New York Tribune of a recent date 

prints the following criticisms, which will 
be good for our wnrepublican citizens to 
read. There is no doubt we have more than 
one—would-be—Bourbon among us, and not a 
few foolish stuck-up aristocrats. 

“There is a disease which often attacks 
highly educated Americans at about the age of 
thirty, and which sometimes clings to them 
for the rest of their lives. They wake up some 
morning with the conviction that universal 
suffrage is a failure, and that only themselves 
and two or three of their intimate friends are 
fit to govern the world. They announce with 
dismay that America is vulgarizing not only 
itself, but probably the whole solar system. 
In some cases, where the habits and traditions 
of the patients are English, the disease finds 
vent in growling, and may be called Carlyle- 
ism. Other victims belong to the class of 
good Americans who have seen Paris before 
they died, and have. ceased to be good Ameri- 
cans thenceforward. Their type of the disease 
is more malignant, and may be called Cesarism. 

“ And this disease of reaction is not confined 
to stock-brokers and statesmen out of office; it 
is just as virulent among the more recluse 
orders, as college professors, poets, and women. 
Professor Lowell, who twenty years ago wrote 
such fine sentiments about poor men’s sons 
and rich men’s sons, now grows as indignant 
as Blackwood: Magazine against ‘a system 
which gives Teague, because he can dig, as 
much influence as Ralph, because he can 
think.’ The Woman's Suffrage movement is 
perplexed with allies like Mrs. Ingersoll, of 





Washington, who is opposed to allowing any 
woman to vote who is not, like herself, taxed 
upon a small property, and is not qualified, 
like herself, to fill a Government clerkship. 
There is seldom a woman’s convention where 
somebody does not feel impelled to remark 
that there are too many voters already, and 
that some of them should be put out of the 

way to make room for their betters. 

“And when men or women once get this 
solicitude into their heads, it is seldom got out 
again. Men have seen how England has grad- 
ually outgrown the control of the throne; then 
of the House of Lords; then of ‘ the great gov- 
erning families ;’ and has come to Gladstone 
and Disraeli at last. They have seen French 
Imperialism disappear in the crater of a vol- 
cano, and the Prussian monarchy already be- 
ginning to climb the sides of one. No matter. 
You can convert a European conservative, but 
an American reactionary dies hard; the des- 
potisms of the Old World may crumble before 
his eyes, while he still clings to the belief that 
the nation can only be saved by limiting polit- 
ical power to himself and his cousins. 

“ Fortunately the American community, as a 
whole, remains unconvinced. Where, it per- 
sistently asks, are you to draw the line? The 
barber in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ refuses to shave 
a coal-heaver, on the ground that you must 
draw a line somewhere, and he draws it at 
bakers. The coal-heaver himself, if he had 
drawn it, would certainly have drawn it so as 
to include himself; and among all those who 
would restrict the suffrage, there is not one 
who would consent to leave himself outside. 
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Each restriction proposed, while it vitiates the 
principle, still fails to satisfy. Talleyrand said 
to the Emperor Alexander, in 1814, that Bona- 
parte represented a principle and Louis XVIII. 
represented a principle, while anything else 
was but an intrigue. So among ourselves, 
Cesarism might represent a principle, only that 
there is no Cesar. Universal suffrage repre-- 
sentsa principle. Between these there is noth- 
ing which has even the dignity of an intrigue. 
“Tf we grant that there are in any community 
one, two, or a dozen persons who could govern 
it better than it governs itself now, the ques- 
tion still remains, How are those gifted few to 
be got at? If they are to select themselves, 
and each is to recruit an army to fight it out, 
we have a South American government. If 
they are to be selected by merely literary ex- 
amination, then we have a Chinese type of 
rulers. But if they are to be chosen by the 
popular voice, then we have a republic after 
all. This at least aims to combine personal 
ability with popular government, There are 
always a few persons remarkably fitted for ex- 
ecutive duties—one to command an army, one 
to organize schools, one to “ swing a railroad.” 
Every caucus, every convention, every election, 
is an effort to discover those men, and to put 
them where they will be useful. Americans 
take as readily to the appointment of commit- 
tees as to the decision by majorities, because 
they are trained to understand that the many 
must settle what is to be done, and the few 
have charge of the doing. ‘Teague, who can 
dig,’ merely claims the right to decide at prop- 
er intervals which among the thinking Ralphs 
shall be put at the helm. We can spare 
neither. What would have become of this 
nation had the adjustment of the Slavery ques- 
tion been left to the professors in our colleges? 
Each voter stands for his own rights and for 
those of his class, if for nothing else, and the 
larger the body of voters the less easy to cajole 
or bribe them. Because demagogues flatter the 
vox populi, it does not become wise men to ig- 
nore its value. It was not an American re- 
publican, but the shrewdest of French think- 
ers, who said, ‘ There is one who knows more 
than anybody, and that is, Everybody.’” 
—7eo—___—_. 
RAILWAY ENTERPRISE IN THE SOUTH. 
F the enterprise of the South in the mat- 
ter of new railroads can be taken as a 
fair criterion, we should say that it is not 
only recovering rapidly from the destruction 





wrought by war, but that war has brought 
about a change of interior policy which will 
prove of immense advantage to the Southern 
people. The numerous railroads now in 
process of construction, together with the 
improvement and extension of old ones, 
having challenged our attention lately, we 
take the opportunity furnished by an ex- 
change to give our readers an idea of what 
is “ going on” in that line down South. 

“Work has commenced on the extension 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, from 
the famous White Sulphur Springs to the 
Ohio River, and it is expected that the line 
will be open in about two years. This will 
give additional rail communication from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific (from San Francisco 
to Norfolk) under the control of the great 
Pacific railroad companies. 

“ Track laying has commenced on the East 
Tennessee and Western North Carolina Rail- 
road, from Johnson’s Depot, in East Tennes- 
see, to a connection with the Western North 
Carolina Railroad, which will soon open up 
a rich mineral region. 

“Arrangements have been consummated 
which will insure the completion of the great 
Air-line Railroad from Atlanta to Charlotte- 
ville, a distance of about 200 miles. This 
will then be the shortest line between Mobile 
and New York. 

“The Savannah and Charleston Railroad 
has been rebuilt after its long disuse (since 
its destruction during Sherman’s campaign), 
and is now doing a regular business. 

“ The Macon and Brunswick Railroad, from 
Macon, Ga., to Brunswick, on the coast, has 
been in operation for several months. It is 
180 miles long, and runs through a rich tim- 
ber country. Brunswick is the only deep- 
water harbor between Norfolk and Pensacola, 
with the exception of that at Hilton Head, 
which is not at present accessible from the 
interior. 

“The road from Port Royal (or Hilton 
Head) is slowly progressing. When finished, 
it will afford another outlet to the coast for 
the products of the Carolinas and North 
Georgia. 

“The South Side Railroad bridge, over 
the Appomatox River, near Farmville, Va., 
is now being erected. The company built a 
temporary track around the bridge, two and 
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a half miles long, to use during the erection 
of the superstructure. This bridge is about 
2,300 feet long, and the track is 130 feet 
from the water. When completed, it will be 
one of the finest structures in the country. 
The style adopted by General Mahone (the 
President of the consolidated line from Nor- 
folk to Bristol) is the Fink suspension truss, 
and the work is being done by the Baltimore 
Bridge Company. 

“ Work is progressing rapidly toward com- 
pletion on the line from Macon, Ga., to Au- 
gusta. It will be finished this summer. The 
bridge over the Ocmulgee, at Macon, is near- 
ly finished. This line passes through Mil- 
ledgeville, and will effectually shorten the 
time between Mobile and New York via 
Richmond. The grading was done by the 
State Penitentiary force, at an enormous 
profit to the contractors. It is asserted that 
Governor Bullock and other State officers 
are interested in the contract for the leasing 
of the Penitentiary hands. 

“The Albany and Brunswick Railroad 
Company has completed its first fifty miles, 
and seems determined to go ahead and finish 
the remainder. Its connecting lines to Eu- 
faula and Mobile will soon be under way; 
and these roads will afford a new route from 
New Orleans and Mobile to the Atlantic 
coast. Colonel Nelson Tift, of Albany, is 
working energetically to increase the pros- 
perity of his section, by putting these lines 
in a fair way of completion. 

“The South Georgia and Florida Railroad 
will be completed this month. It connects 
Albany with Thomasville, on the Atlantic 
and Gulf Railroad, and runs through a 
splendid cotton country. 

“The Savannah, Griffin, and North Ala- 
bama Railroad, running from Griffin, Ga., on 
the Macon and Western Railroad, to Deca- 
tur, Ala., is under construction. This will 
open a direct line from Memphis to Savan- 
nah, leaving Atlanta sixty miles to the 
northward, 

“The Savannah and Memphis Railroad 
Company have closed a contract to complete 
their road in two years. It runs from Ope- 
lika, Ala., to Tuscumbia, Ala., and gives a 
direct line from Memphis to Columbus, Ga. 
The distance is over 200 miles, and the north- 
western part of the line will pass through 





the mineral regions of North Alabama, 
which are scarcely surpassed in their wealth 
of iron and coal.” 

It is estimated that 14,000 actual laborers 
are at work on the different railway projects 
in Alabama alone. 


—_—__+0e-___ 


A Hientanp Corony.—Within four hours’ 
ride of Montreal, by rail, there is a colony of 
from 20,000 to 25,000 Highlanders. The county 
of Glengarry, on the western frontier of Upper 
Canada, is full of them. In the back settle- 
ments they retain their ancient language, sing 
their Gaelic songs, and have their Gaelic preach- 
ing. The Glengarry men are renowned for 
their size and strength. It is said that the 
townships of Kenyon and Lochiel alone could 
turn out 1,000 Highlanders, not a man of them 
under six feet in his stockings. Let American 
tourists consider this. 


——__+0e—__ 


THE BELLS OF NATIONS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


From over the land and the sea, 
From the nations afar and near, 
Come the sounds of the bells to me; 
And this is the chime which I hear, 
Softly pealing from gilded spires, 
And thundering loud from the flaming dome, 
** Would you escape the eternal fires, 
Hasten to Rome, to Rome, to Rome!” 


From the gay sunny land of the vine, 
Where bayonets prop up the throne, 
And the blood is fermented like wine, 
And the teeth of the dragon are sown, 
The bells ring peal after peal. 
And demand for the masses a chance, 
“ Lift from the necks of the people the heel, 
Give freedom and glory to France, to France!" 


From the mountains and vales of Spain, 
Where Justice, betrayed with a kiss, 
On the cross like a felon is slain, 
The bells clang out from the dark abyss, 
Their sorrowful, sorrowful sound ; 
And the sea sobs the sad refrain 
In the red mist, a voice cries from the ground, 
“ With freedom comes honor to Spain.” 


From the desolate land of the Pole. 
Where the tyrant, with chain and flame, 
Fetters the body and shrivels the soul, 
And brands a nation with sorrow and shame, 
The bells peal out on the frozen air, 
No jubilant chime. but a funeral toll, 
Scaring the wolf from his hidden lair, 
“ Break the chain from the Pole, the Pole, the Pole.” 


From the ever-green isles of the sea, 
Ringing over the sobbing waves, 
The cry of Cuba for liberty, 
Touches the hearts of our braves, 
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** Cuba has fought and struggled well,” 
Shout the bells from a stormy sea ; 
And the old Continental bell 
Is rung by the hands no mortal can see. 


From “ merrie old England ” there rings 
A peal which comes soft from the sea, 

“The People. the People are kings! 
Where the statutes are just and free.” 

Loud ring the bells of great London town, 
Now louder and clearer they ring, 

Ring honest men up and traitors down,— 
He who governs himself is Taz king. 


—_—__+0¢—__—__ 


RICHARD M. BISHOP. 


I is a real happiness to meet with a 

well-formed and well-developed spec- 
imen of humanity; one who comes up 
to a higher standard than the average 
of our kind; one who is blessed with a 
full measure of all the physical, mental, 
and spiritual powers ; and one who uses 
them according to the best of his ability ; 
one whose integrity is beyond question 
—whose sympathies are co-extensive 
with the sufferings of the race; with af- 
fections tender as a woman’s; judgment 
broad, liberal, and comprehensive; _re- 
ligious without prejudice, superstition, 
or bigotry; with heart, soul, and mind 
open to discern, and a disposition to do 
the will of God. Such, to a good degree, 
is the disposition and character of Mr. 
Bishop, whose portrait and biography 
we introduce to our readers. This is no 
eccentric, no warped, skeptical, negative, 
crotchety, or crazy brain, but a well-bal- 
anced and full-orbed specimen of the 
genus homo. We need not particularize 
further than to state that our subject 
stands five feet eleven inches in height, 
weighs 175 pounds, and is every way 
well proportioned, and —living strictly 
temperate—is well preserved. His eyes 
are gray, large, and expressive ; the nose, 
cheeks, chin, and mouth well cut and sym- 
metrical ; the hair, brown and abundant, 
and now putting on a silvery hue, indica- 
tive of maturity; his skin is fine, clear, 
and florid, a picture of health; and all the 
conditions are observable which promise, 
accidents excepted, good health and a 








long life. Here are the principal bio- 
graphical facts concerning the ancestry, 
birth, education, and occupation of this 
really remarkable man. 


He was born in Fleming County, Ken- 
tucky, November 4, 1812. His parentage 
was German on the father’s side, and English 
on the side of the mother, and many of the 
peculiar characteristics of both the English 
and the German are strongly marked in the 
subject of this sketch. His parents removed 
from Virginia in 1800. They were members 
of the Baptist Church, of which he became a 
member in February, 1828. At this time the 
Baptist churches in Kentucky were greatly 
excited in consequence of the circulation of 
the Christian Baptist, and the preaching of 
Mr. Campbell and his co-laborers on what he 
considered the corruptions of the Baptist 
Church. The excitement increased in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Bishop fam- 
ily until 1832, when young Richard and his 
parents were all excluded from the Baptist 
Church on the charge of the Campbellite 
heresy. We merely state these facts as illus- 
trative of the spirit of those days, as well as 
to indicate the nature of the earnest religious 
convictions which so early took possession of 
Mr. Bishop's mind. Since then he has been 
associated with the Disciples’ Church, or 
Christian Church, as it is otherwise termed, 
whose members are about 500,000 in the 
United States. 

R. M. Bishop commenced his business 
career in Fleming County when he was but 
seventeen years of age, and continued to 
operate there until the year 1847, when he 
removed to Mount Sterling, Ky. Subse- 
quently he removed to Cincinnati, where he 
OW resides, and where he seems to have 
found a proper field in which to exercise his 
varied tastes and abilities. 

On the 1st of March, 1848, he commenced 
the wholesale grocery business at No. 8 Pub- 
lic Landing, between Main and Sycamore 
streets, Cincinnati, under the firm-name of 
Bishop, Wells & Co. The business was con- 
tinued until 1855, when Mr. Wells retired, 
and the firm was changed to that of R. M. 
Bishop & Co., and it has continued the same 
until the present time. The firm is now com- 
posed of R. M. Bishop and his three sons, 
and is doing the largest grocery business in 
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the city, the sales having in some years 
amounted to between four and five millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. Bishop removed from the Public Land- 
ing to the east side of Main Street, but these 
premises were found inconvenient for the im- 
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ment settles all important business questions. 
Few men have more comprehensive views of 
business matters, quicker insight into diffi- 
cult problems, or are better posted in all the 
details of business operations. 


In April, 1857, without his knowledge, he 


M. BISHOP. 





mense business, and he again removed to 
those splendid stores which he had previous- 
ly built, and where the business is now car- 
ried on, at 87 and 89 Race Street. 

Over this immense business R. M. Bishop 
has imperious control. Although his sons 
are active, vigilant business men, his judg- 





was nominated for the City Council in the 
Second Ward, on a Citizens’ ticket, and was 
subsequently elected by an overwhelming 
majority. As a member of the Council he 
was quiet and unobtrusive, but at all times 
kept a watchful eye over the interests of the 
city, and by his independent and manly 
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course he gained the esteem of his constitu- 
ents and became very popular with his fel- 
low-members. As proof of this we need 
simply state that although he did not beiong 
to the then dominant party, and was one of 
the youngest members of the Council, he was 
elected at the end of the first year its presid- 
ing officer. This position he filled with great 
credit to himself and to the entire satisfaction 
of those who elected him. 

During his career in the City Council he 
took a prominent part in many important 
measures having reference to the improve- 
ment of the city. The improvement of the 
Public Landing, the sewerage of the city, the 
street railroad system, the laying out and im- 
provement of public parks, and, indeed, all 
works of progress and improvement have 
found in Mr. Bishop an efficient and persever- 
ing advocate. At the expiration of his term 
as President of the City Council he was 
urged to permit his name to be used as can- 
didate for Mayor of the city. This he refused 
for some time, but finally yielded to the in- 
fluence of personal friends. In April, 1859, 
he was nominated by a Citizens’ Convention, 
In this convention he was opposed by several 
prominent competitors, who worked diligent- 
ly to secure the nomination, but, although 
Mr. Bishop made no effort on his own behalf, 
he received the nomination by a large major- 
ity. The subsequent race was made between 
Mr. Bishop and Mr. Flagg. The canvass was 
an exciting one, but resulted, quite unexpect- 
edly to Mr. Flagg and his friends, in the 
election of Mr. Bishop. 

His administration was a remarkable one, 
and was characterized by great ability and an 
active interest in everything that looked to 
the upbuilding of Cincinnati in material and 
social prosperity. Hence it is not strange 
that he secured the confidence of his constit- 
uents, and constantly received evidences of 
public approbation. We believe it will be 
considered strictly in accordance with truth 
when we say that Cincinnati never had a bet- 
ter Mayor. 


In January, 1860, when the Union was 
threatened, the Legislatures of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana, and Ohio, accompanied 
by their respective State Governors, visited 
Cincinnati. A grand supper was given them 
at Pike’s Opera House, which was one of the 





most memorable occasions in the history of 
our city. The hall was brilliantly illumin- 
ated, its appearance was dazzling to the eyes, 
and viewed from the stage was indescribably 
beautiful. The house was densely crowded, 
and at the appointed hour for the reception 
ceremonies Mayor Bishop rose and said: 

“Fellow-citizens of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Ohio, the honor which you have 
conferred upon us in being here to-day is an 
event which has seldom if ever occurred in 
the history of our country. You are here on 
a great occasion. We have met together to 
take the hand of each other as a band of 
brothers, and I have the honor on this oc- 
casion to tender to you the hospitalities of 
our city, and bid you a cordial and hearty 
welcome. I trust that the links of friendship 
which are made here to-day never will be 
broken. I trust, also, that you will indulge 
me when I say that we consider Cincinnati a 
great city. She is surrounded by one of the 
most fertile countries on the globe. By her 
flows the beautiful river Ohio, whose tribu- 
taries are from the north, the east, and the 
south, and whose waters bear the products 
of our commerce and manufactures through- 
out every portion of the great Mississippi 
Valley. The Executive officers of four dif- 
ferent States of the Union, with members of 
the General Assemblies, and other distin- 
guished citizens of those States, and the mu- 
nicipal officers of some four or five of the 
great commercial cities, are with us. We 
are, therefore, prepared to say that this is 
truly a great occasion. We are pleased to 
see you here, and trust that while you are in 
our midst you will enjoy yourselves to the 
utmost extent. 

“I can say to you in behalf of the corpo- 
rate authorities and citizens of Cincinnati, 
that everything that can be done shall be 
done to make your visit a pleasant and agree- 
able one. Gentlemen, again I bid you a 
hearty welcome to the Queen City of the 
West.” 

On several other occasions when Cincinnati 
was honored by the presence of distinguished 
foreign or national visitors, Mayor Bishop 
took the lead in making everything accept- 
able to them and creditable to the Queen 
City. 

Perhaps nothing, however, distinguished . 
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Mayor Bishop’s administration more than his 
efforts to improve the police. His labors 
were unremitting in this direction. He in- 
troduced the drill and the overcoat uniform, 
and kept himself thoroughly posted in all 
their doings. Some amusing incidents are 
related concerning the Mayor’s watchfulness 
over his police. He used to make a com- 
plete circuit of the city, hunting up the men, 
and by various devices testing them as offi- 
cers. He frequently disguised himself by 
donning an old slouched hat and coat, and 
by passing through their beats afforded to 
himself an opportunity of observations that 
could have been had by no other method. 
While on his round, he sometimes took occa- 
sion to have a little fun, now and then rap- 
ping three times (the signal for assistance 
and danger), and quickly seeking cover, 
awaiting the hurried approach of the officers. 
He was for this arrested several times; and 
in one instance an officer of the Fourteenth 
Ward said, “ Ain’t you a precious scoundrel ? 
for half a cent ’'d knock you down with my 
mace.” The officer spoke in such an earnest 
manner, that Mayor Bishop wisely disclosed 
his true character, in fear that he might ac- 
tually be as good as his word. In one in- 
stance he walked for a distance of three 
squares with an officer before he was recog- 
nized. The Mayor was himself an excellent 
policeman, and sometimes distinguished him- 
self in that way. On one occasion, while 
riding in a carriage with Mrs. Bishop through 
Main Street, he saw a thief escaping from an 
officer, and, giving the reins to his wife, he 
jumped from the carriage and succeeded in 
securing the thief and conducting him to the 
Hammond Street Station House. 


In his first inaugural address as Mayor he 
recommended certain important changes in 
prison discipline, which for a time were un- 
heeded by subordinate branches of the city 
government; but by his persistent energy the 
ends in view were finally accomplished ; and, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition at 
first encountered, the proposition to remove 
the female prisoners to improved quarters in 
the Third Ward school-house was carried 
unanimously by the School Board, and pro- 
vided for by the City Council. 

His term of office having expired, he re- 
tired from public life, although he was 





strongly urged to accept a re-election. Since 
then he has been frequently requested to al- 
low his name to be used as a candidate for 
the Governorship of Ohio. He has been 
urged to stand for Congress, and for various 
other prominent public positions, all of which 
he has persistently declined, and has devoted 
himself to his extensive business, accepting 
only such public trusts as were free from 
political embarrassments. 

Mr. Bishop 1s a member of the Central 
Christian Church, Cincinnati, and is also one 
of its elders. Through his liberality and de- 
votion to the church he has become widely 
known and highly respected by the denomi- 
nation. 

In 1859 he was elected President of the 
Ohio State Missionary Society, which posi- 
tion he held for ten years, and then resigned. 
He is now President of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society. He is President of 
the Board of Curators of Kentucky Univers- 
ity, one of the most flourishing institutions 
of learning in the West, having a patronage 
of eight hundred students during the year. 
He is also one of the Curators of Bethany 
College, West Virginia, which was founded | 
by Alexander Campbell, and now presided 
over by W. K. Pendleton. Besides attending 
to all the various duties of these positions, he 
has not ceased to devote himself to the inter- 
ests of his adopted city. He has been a 
Trustee of the McMicken University since its 
inauguration, and has worked earnestly for 
the increase of its funds, with a view to its 
future usefulness. He is also President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Home of the 
Friendless, one of the best of institutions. 
In addition to all this, he is a Director of the 
First National Bank, Cincinnati, the Enter- 
prise, Ohio Valley, and other insurances com- 
panies, besides being interested in many pub- 
lic and private enterprises too numerous to 
mention. 

When the question of a direct Southern 
railroad was first discussed, he took the field 
in its behalf, and with the assistance of Mr. 
William Glenn, raised one million of dollars 
for that purpose, subscribing ten thousand 
dollars himself. When Cincinnati had voted 
ten millions to make this road, he was ap- 
pointed one of the trustees to whom the 
work was committed, and has since been ac- 
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tively engaged in laboring for its interest. 
In fact, the work of obtaining charters for 
the road has mainly fallen upon him. 

It would seem that all this work would be 
too much for any single individual to per- 
form, and yet it can truly be said that he 
does not allow anything in his hands to suf- 
fer for want of attention. Promptness is one 
of his prominent characteristics, and it is 
doubtless owing to this that he is enabled to 
make the best use of time, and thereby ac- 
complish more than men usually do. He is 
emphatically what may be called a “ minute 
man.” He is always at his post of duty at 
precisely the moment appointed. 

Mr. Bishop has amassed a large estate, but 
we are happy to say that his charities have 
always increased in the ratio of his growing 
fortune. His liberal donations to the inter- 
ests of his church and to the public and pri- 
vate charities of Cincinnati and other places 
are well known. Few men have lived who 
have been a more real benefit to society than 
Richard M. Bishop. 


——_49696———— 


OUR COAL RESOURCES. 


a HILE it is generally conceded that 
the American coal fields cover a much 
wider area than those of any other country, 
there is no present means of ascertaining, 
with anything like mathematical precision, 
their extent or productiveness. It is known 
that rich deposits exist in nearly every State 
in the Union, though outside of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and California, 
but little progress has been made in their 
development. It has been estimated that 
the area of all our coal lands will not fall 
short of 200,000 square miles, while some 
authorities believe that figure to be far below 
the mark. 

An estimate made by Senator Cameron, 
and included in a speech delivered by him 
in favor of “protecting” American coal, 
furnishes the following figure relating to the 
anthracite deposits: 


uare th of 
iles. » yds. Tons, 
Central coal fields ......... re 5,857.961,000 
Northern coal fields. ...... eae a 11,305,841 ,000 
Southern coal fields........ 198...... ate. 9,179,855,000 
eee 472 26,343,657,000 
Deduct one-half waste in mining........... 13,171, 828,500 
Which leaves of marketable coal........... 13,171,828,500 





Besides, there are the bituminous coal de- 
posits, which probably equal, if they do dot 
far exceed, the anthracite deposits. From 
the same authority, we learn that 29,000,000 
tons of anthracite have been mined since 
1820, of which fifteen millions have been 
mined since 1860. The present rate of con- 
sumption is about 1,500,000 tons annually. 
The amount already discovered, according to 
the above figures, would allow an annual con- 
sumption of two millions of tons for about 
six thousand years. 


—+0o—_—_—__ 


WILLIAM H. HOOPER, 


THE UTAH DELEGATE AND FEMALE SUF 
FRAGE ADVOCATE, 





TAH is the land of marvels. She 
gives us, first, polygamy, which 
seems to be an outrage against “ wom- 
an’s rights,” and then offers to the nation 
a “ Female Suffrage Bill,” at the time in 
full force within her own borders.. Was 
there ever a greater anomaly known in 
the history of society? The women in 
Utah hold political power to-day. They 
are the first in the nation to whom the 
functions of the state have been extend- 
ed, and it is just as consistent to look for 
a female member of Congress from Utah 
as a member of Congress sent to Wash- 
ington by the women’s vote. Let the 
women be once recognized as powers in 
the state as well as in society and in the 
church, and their political rights can be 
extended to any length, according to the 
temper of the public mind, of which the 
female element forms so large a part. 
There is in our innovative age much discus- 
sion on the abstract justice, and also on the 
practical propriety of extending political power 
to the women of America; and the women of 
England have made the same demand in the 
political motions of our old Saxon fatherland. 
This may be caused by one of the great im- 
pulses of the times, for we are certainly living 
in an age of impulses. It is, therefore, also an 
age of marvels, not merely in steam and elec- 
tricity, but in our social states and philosophies 
of society. Indeed, until modern times, the 
phrase “social science” was not known; but 
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these new problems and marvels of society 
have led statesmen and philosophers to recog- 
nize a positive “social science,” and the term 
sociology to-day is just as legitimate as the 
term geology. And it is very singular that 
those advanced minds who are beginning to 


to note the extraordinary circumstance of po- 
litical power having been first granted to and 
exercised by the women of Utah. We see 
that female suffrage is both accepted and 
strongly maintained as one of the great social 
problems of the future, not only to advance the 


reduce government and the social develop- ' world, but to assert the dignity and cause of 
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ments to systems of positive philosophy, bring 
in the function of political power for woman. 
Of course your political gamblers and legisla- 
tive charlatans are against the innovations 
which female suffrage bills would work out in 
the age; but such philosophic lawgivers of 
society and government as John Stuart Mill, 
and also statesmen like Cobden and Bright of 
England, are contemplating the extension of 
political power to the women as one of the 
grand methods for the world’s future good. 
Our present object is not, however, to con- 
tend for the benefits to accrue to society 
through the agencies of woman brought to 
bear upon the State, as they have been in the 
Church and in the general spheres of life, but 


womanhood ; and that it is thus accepted and 
maintained by the boldest female reformers of 
America and the great masters of social science 
in England. That is one side of the case, and 
in that view we find no subject for astonish- 
ment, for the men and women whose very 
names represent mind in the reform move- 
ments of the times will be certain to be found 
in the vanguard of civilization; but that the 
women of Utah, who have been considered rep- 
resentatives of womanhood in its degradation, 
should suddenly be found on the same plat- 
form with John Stuart Mill and his sisterhood, 
is truly a matter for astonishment. And more- 
over, when we look upon the Mormon “ king- 





dom of God,” as the Saints denominate it, as 
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the first nationality in the world which has 
granted to woman political power and created 
her a chief part of the State as well as of the 
Church, one can not but confess that the Mor- 
mons in this have stolen a march beyond their 
betters. 

Three years ago a friend of the Mormons in- 
formed us that the delegate of Utah was in 
New York, just from Washington, bound for 
Utah to lay before Brigham Young the extra- 
ordinary design of giving to the women of 
Mormondom political power. And the cir- 
cumstance was the more marked from the sin- 
gular fact that legislative minds, aided by the 
American press, were proposing just at that 
time a scheme for Congress to force female 
suffrage upon Utah, to give to the women of 
that Territory the power to break up the in- 
stitution of polygamy, and emancipate them- 
selves from their supposed serfdom and the 
degradation of womanhood. This done, the 
conclusion, of course, was that Mormonism 
and the Mormons would become converted 
and transformed into respectable monogamic 
problems, easy of solution by our multitude of 
Christian and other civilizing agencies. Now 
it was just at this point of the view, where the 
prospect looked so clear, that a dark object 
jumped in with a bill under his arm, or in his 
brain, which was still better, and that dark ob- 
ject in the sunny prospect of the solution of 
Mormondom was William H. Hooper, the 
Utah delegate. This gentleman took up the 
gauntlet thrown down, or accepted the propo- 
sition as the champion from the other side, 
bold enough to “ fight it out” on the enemies’ 
own line if it took him “all summer,” and 
winter too. There was in the affair the taking 
audacity of “ stand still and see the salvation 
of” the Mormon’s God. “Israel shall now 
go up and vanquish the Gentiles with their 
own weapons.” In common parlance, the 
honorable delegate from Utah had cunceived 
the design of the “kingdom” of the Saints 
whipping the American republic by the power 
of the woman’s vote, and preserving all the 
institutions of the “kingdom,” especially that 
of polygamy, by the bold exercise of female 
rights. 

Delegate Hooper returned to Utah and laid 
his proposition before his constituents, not in 
amass meeting, but in the embodiment called 
Brigham Young. Brigham “ saw the point.” 
The thing designed was much like himself, 
extraordinary and audacious; but the “ Pro- 
phet” was in no hurry to grant female suffrage 
in politics, though the Mormon Church has 





from the beginning given woman the vote 
equally with the man in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. Brigham’s policy was to reserve the 
power of “ woman’s rights” until the moment 
when he had something uncommon to check- 
mate, for he foresaw that the women of his 
church would give him a tremendous advan- 
tage over his enemies. Brigham had more 
faith in the religious consistency of the sister- 
hood than the “ Gentiles” had, and believed in 
the potency of his systems, and especially in 
the potency of himself to hold the sisters in 
their celestial bonds, so he waited until the 
coming of the due time of Brigham to give a 
great surprise to the country and a great 
checkmate to everybody who should be found 
standing on the opposite side fighting against 
the “Lord’s anointed.” The time and the 
circumstances extraordinary came. It was in 
the days of the Collum Bill, and in the circuin- 
stances of the Utah schism. 

The Utah Reformers, as they styled them- 
selves in November and December, 1869, made 
a bold stroke of rebellion against the power of 
Brigham Young. The men most concerned 
for years in working up this “ new movement” 
to give to Mormondom fresh impulses for the 
future were W. 8. Godbe and Henry W. Lau- 
rence, from the merchants; Amasa Lyman 
and Eli B. Kelsey, from the old apostles of 
Joseph Smith; and Harrison, Tullidge, and 
Stenhouse, of the Utah Magazine and Daily 
Telegraph. Three of the great powers which 
move society were thus united in a protestant 
cause: these were a rival priesthood, com- 
merce, and the press in rebellion. Nothing 
ever came to pass in Brigham’s life that so 
worried him for a time as this rival movement 
from his own people and from the leading men 
of three of the departments of society, for at 
the same time there was the execution of the 
Collum Bill in the prospect before him. Then 
came a fraternization between the Gentiles 
and the Mormon Reformers for the purpose of 
carrying the city elections and wresting politi- 
cal power from the hands of the church. 
Henry Laurence, who had been one of Brig- 
ham’s pillars in the city corporation, was now 
the rival of President Daniel H. Wells in the 
mayorship; and so the contested election look- 
ed formidable, not so much for the moment as 
in its indications for the future. The due time 
of Brigham had now come, and just at this 
juncture he caused the Utah Legislature to 
pass the “ Female Suffrage Bill,” granting to 
the women of Utah political power. Secre- 
tary Mann, who was then the acting Governor 
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for Utah, was upon the point of vetoing the 
bill, when W. H. Hooper was telegraphed to 
Washington relative to the circumstance. The 
delegate immediately flew to Mr. Fitch, who 
had just made his great speech in favor of 
letting the Mormons alone, and Mr. Fitch 
promptly telegraphed back to his protegée 
Mann charging him not to veto the bill. This 
telegram jointly bore the names of Fitch and 
Hooper. When the acting Governor received 
this telegram, his veto to the bill was actually 
prepared, but he destroyed the veto and duly 
forwarded his approval to the Utah Legisla- 
ture on the very Saturday before the city elec- 
tion on the Monday following. The “Female 
Suffrage Bill” also had another narrow escape, 
for Governor Schaffer, who had been duly 
empowered with authority, and who was still 
at Washington, hurried to Delegate Hooper, 
stating he had heard that Mr. Fitch and he 
had designed to instruct Mann to allow the 
bill to pass, affirming at the same time that the 
bill must be vetoed, and that he should thus 
instruct his acting Governor. The politic 
delegate, however, succeeded in convincing 
the absent Governor of Utah that “the thing 
was all a hoax,” and so the counter telegram 
was not sent. “The thing,” however, was not 
“all a hoax.” The Governor was “scld” by 
the delegate, and the Female Suffrage Bill be- 
came a law of Utah, and several of the sisters 
voted at the election on the succeeding Mon- 
day, the first of whom was a Miss Young, a 
niece of President Brigham Young. It was 
but a prophecy of what the sisters intended 
in future, for on that occasion the power of 
“Woman’s rights” was not needed to give 
victory to the “ Lord’s anointed.” 

In the sequel it may be found that Brigham 
Young and Delegate Hooper have done more 
than they designed. “It is a poor rule,” says 
the old adage, “which will not work both 
ways.” <A two-edged sword, also, will cut on 
each side. It may im this case smite polyg- 
amy, though it is now smiting for it. But 
should it be found in the sequel that polygamy 
can stand the test of female suffrage for the 
next quarter of a century, we monogamic Gen- 
tiles may be led to revise somewhat our judg- 
ment upon the matter. In any case, this ex- 
tension of political power to the women of 
Mormondom must be for good, for it places 
their destiny in their own hands, and at any 
moment when the female opinion shall be de- 
cided, the woman of Utah will be able to bring 
redemption to themselves from every evil. 
One is led to pause just here to query, “ Is this 





grant of political power to the women of Utah 
a sign of the times?” In spite of their faults 
(and who are without fault? ) the fact can not be 
forgotten, that the Mormons pioneered the na- 
tion on to the Pacific; and this inspirative 
people, moved unconsciously by the great im- 
pulses of the age, may now be pioneering 
America into a dispensation of female suffrage 
bills. 

Just here we are brought to Mr. Hooper’s 
speech before Congress, in which he dwelt 
upon the circumstance of the Mormons leading 
the nation in her Pacific course. It was his 
speech against the Collum Bill which he open- 
ed thus: 

“Mr. Speaker: I wish to make a few re- 
marks concerning the extraordinary bill now 
under consideration. While so doing, I crave 
the attention of the House, for I am here, not 
only as one of the people sought to be cruelly 
oppressed—not only as the delegate represent- 
ing Utah—but as an American citizen, to utter 
my solemn protest against the passage of a bill 
that aims to violate our dearest rights, and is 
fraught with evil to the republic itself. I do 
not propose to occupy the time of the House 
by dwelling at length upon the vast contribu- 
tions of the people of Utah to the wealth of 
the nation. There is no member of the House 
who does not recollect in his schoolboy days 
the vast region west of the Rocky Mountains, 
characterized in the geographies as the ‘ Great 
American Desert.’ ‘There,’ said the veracious 
text-book, ‘ was a vast region wherein no man 
could live. There were springs and streams 
upon the banks of which could be seen the 
bleaching bones of animals and of men poi- 
soned from drinking the deadly waters.’ 
Around the borders of this vast desert, and in 
its few habitable parts, roamed the painted 
savages, only less cruel and remorseless than 
the desert itself. 

“Tn the midst of this inhospitable waste to- 
day dwell an agricultural, pastoral, and self- 
sustaining people, numbering 120,000 souls. 
Everywhere can be seen the fruits of energetic 
and persistent industry. The surrounding 
mining Territories of Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, and Nevada, in their infancy, 
were fed and fostered from the surplus stores 
of the Mormon people. The development of 
the resources of these mining Territories was 
alone rendered possible by the existence at 
their very doors of an agricultural people, who 
supplied them with the chief necessities of life 
at a price scarcely above that demanded in the 
old and populous States. The early immigrants 
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to California paused on their weary journey in 
the redeemed wastes of Utah, to recruit their 
strength and that of their animals, and Cali- 
fornia is to-day richer by thousands of lives 
and millions of treasure for the existence of 
this half-way house to El Dorado. 

“To the people of Utah, therefore, is to be 
attributed no inconsiderable part in the pro- 
duction of the vast mineral wealth which has 
poured into the coffers of the nation from our 
mining States and Territories.” 

The preparation of the speech of the dele- 
gate for effect is good, and bis design clear. 
He was evidently on the point of assaulting 
the gratitude of the nation to win a victory 
against its prejudice or better judgment, just 
as one may be pleased to view the case. His 
claims upon the national good-will are telling. 
He said: 

“This, however, is but a tithe of our contri- 
butions to the nation’s wealth. By actual ex- 
periment we have demonstrated the practica- 
bility of redeeming these desert wastes. When 
the Pacific slope and its boundless resources 
shall have been developed, when beyond the 
Rocky Mountains 40,000,000 of people shall do 
homage to our flag, the millions of dwellers in 
Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana, enriched by the products of their re- 
deemed and fertilized deserts, shall point to 
the valley of Great Salt Lake as their exem- 
plar, and accord to the sturdy toilers of that 
land due honor, in that they inaugurated the 
system and demonstrated its possible results 
as the offering of Utah to the nation.” 

A pretty parallel is just here introduced by 
the delegate to help his theme : 

“When Robert Fulton’s first steamboat 
moved from New York to Albany, so far as 
concerned the value of the vessel, he had 
made scarce a perceptible addition to our mer- 
chant marine; but the principle, the practica- 
bility of which he then demonstrated, was 
priceless, and enriched the nation more than 
if she had received the gift of the vessel built 
from and loaded with solid gold. 

“T will not, Mr. Speaker, trespass upon the 
time of the House by more than thus briefly 
adverting to the claims of Utah to the grati- 
tude and fostering care of the American people.” 

Then follows a direct attack upon the Col- 
lum Bill and its unconstitutional character, and 
the delegate closes this division of his speech 
with a forcible plea for the integrity of republi- 
can government, especially as touching relig- 
ious communities. The passage shall close our 
extracts from Mr. Hooper's speech. 





“T suppose, Mr. Speaker, that in proclaim- 
ing the old Jeffersonian doctrine, that that 
government is best which governs least, I 
would not have even a minority upon this 
floor; but when I say that in a system of self- 
government, such as ours, that looks to the 
purest democracy, and seeks to be a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, we have no room for the guardian, nor, 
above all, for the master, I can claim the united 
support of both parties. To have such a govy- 
ernment, to retain such in its purest strength, 
we must leave all questions of morals and re- 
ligion that lie outside the recognized code of 
crime to the conscience of the citizen. In an 
attempt to do otherwise than this, the world’s 
abiding-places have been washed with blood 
and its fields made rich with human bones. 
No government has been found strong enough 
to stand unshaken above the throes of religious 
fanaticism when driven to the wall by religious 
persecution. Ours, sir, would disappear like 
the ‘baseless fabric of a vision’ before the 
first blast of such a convulsion. Does the 
gentleman believe, for example, that in aiming 
this cruel blow at a handful of earnest follow- 
ers of the Lord in Utah, he is doing a more 
justifiable act than would be, in the eyes of a 
majority of our citizens, a bill to abolish Ca- 
tholicism, because ofits alleged immorality, ora 
law to annihilate the Jews for that they are 
Jews, and therefore obnoxious? Let that evil 
door once be opened, set sect against sect, let 
the Bible and the school-books give place to 
the sword and the bayonet, and we will find 
the humanity of to-day the humanity of the 
darker ages, and our beautiful government a 
mournful dream of the past.” 


THE MAN. 


The Hon. W. H. Hooper is an American of 
good degree, and he is just one of those men 
who, if met in any part of the world, would be 
immediately classified as “ the Yankee.” There 
is nothing about him to lead one to imagine 
for a moment that either he or his family are 
of recent importation from England, for every- 
thing illustrative of corpulent John Bull has 
entirely gone out of the man’s race, yet evi- 
dently he is of pure English descent. He was 
early identified with the commercial enterprise 
of this country, and was a captain of some of 
our first American steamboats. He indicates 
a personal reminiscence when he refers in his 
speech to Robert Fulton and his first steam- 
boat moving from New York to Albany. He 
thus became connected with many of the influ- 
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ential men of the nation both in commerce and 
politics, and several of our leading statesmen 
were his associates in youth; and these com- 
mercial and political connections, formed when 
he was a “ Gentile,” have since been turned to 
much account both for his people and his own 
political career. There is scarcely a leading 
man in Washington, either in or out of Con- 
gress, who is at all concerned with the govern- 
ment of the nation, or who may be useful to 
Utah, with whom William H. Hooper is not 
on speaking terms, yet he is eminently not a 
“speaking” but a “working” delegate. He 
is about five feet eleven, not largely built, but 
built of iron. There is a wonderful density in 
his constitution and physique, almost as much 
as there is in Grant, for density is the General’s 
distinguishing quality. His head is small, but 





one pound of his dense brain will do as much 
work as a pound and a half of some men’s 
spongy brains. There is a tight nipping about 
the lips which are like the man, altogether 
expressive of nervous energy, and not of an 
implacable iron will. This comes of his im- 
pulses, for which he is strongly marked, and 
those impulses lead him to generosity and con- 
sideration for friends. He has the organs of 
Benevolence and Veneration well pronounced, 
while the intellectual faculties are promi- 
nently developed and sharpened by a good 
degree of Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
His chief and characteristic quality of mind is 
sagacity. This, with his undaunted energy, 
has made him one of the most successful men 
among the Mormons in all the commerce and 
enterprise of Utah. 











Veprurtent of {ositony 





The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 
ADDRESSED TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 


[CONTINUED FROM OCTOBER NUMBER. ] 


EXCESSIVE OR ABNORMAL EXERCISE. 

HAT it may be useful in the highest de- 

gree, exercise ought not to be very severe, 
It should not amount to labor or straining. A 
form of it so violent, if it does no actual or- 
ganic mischief, diminishes vitality by an ex- 
cessive expenditure of it instead of aug- 
menting it: Like excess in everything else, 
it is wrong and injurious because of its excess 
Hence some of the violent gymnastic exploits 
practiced occasionally in seats of learning are 
better calculated to do harm than good. 
Though they produce salutary action in some 
of the muscles, they strain, exhaust, and in- 
jure others. Those who take exercise for the 
sake of health and vigor, especially if they 


be delicate, should never carry it so far, either | 


in violence or duration, as to induce fatigue. 
In a higher or lower degree that is dangerous, 
and may prove the cause of actual sickness. 
The manual-labor system connected with some 
schools is not only more useful in its objects, 
but better fitted to subserve health, than the 
common gymnastic one. 





GYMNASTICS—SUGGESTIONS. 

Still, the moderate and graceful gymnastic 
exercises are so useful and desirable as the 
source of accomplishments, that I should re- 
gret their abolishment. One of the best 


| forms of them is that of the sword, especially 


the small-sword. It is at once elegant, invig- 
orating, and manly, giving fine play to all 
the principal muscles of the body. Nor does 
it, as some imagine, foster a propensity to 
combat and blood. Far from it. That feel- 
ing belongs only to the bully and the ruffian. 
While a knowledge of the art of defense in- 
creases personal firmness and self-reliance, in 
cases of difficulty and danger it is usually ac- 
companied by a pacific temper and a gentle- 
manly disposition. Nor can it well be other- 
wise. A fencing-school, properly conducted, 
is a place of polished courtesy, and therefore 
an institution peculiarly fitted for the cultiva- 
tion of a graceful deportment, suavity of man- 
ners, and amenity of disposition. Football 
and handball are useful exercises. So is swim- 
ming, when it can be properly practiced. 
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Besides giving vigor to the muscles, the lat- 
ter contributes to health by promoting clean- 
liness. It need searcely be added that the 
action of salt water on the skin is considered 
preferable to that of fresh. It is a current 
and probably a well-founded belief, that ha- 
bitual sea-bathing co-operates with the pu- 
rity of a marine atmosphere in bestowing on 
islanders their unbroken healthfulness and 
great longevity.* 
DANCING. 

As an in-door exercise, for both males and 
females, nothing is superior to dancing. Be- 
sides the grace of 
movement which it 
teaches, it gives ac- 
tion and excitement 
to the whole frame, 
the music and social 
intercourse contrib- 
uting their part to 
the general effect. If 
it sometimes does 
mischief by being 
carried to excess, 
that is an abuse of 
it, and does not just- 
ly bring reproach on 
its proper use, or 
furnish evidence 
that it ought to be discarded. As well might 
the use of food be discarded because many 
persons abuse it by eating too much. Ten 
thousand people injure themselves by the 
abuse of eating for one who does so by that 
of dancing. The exercise of swinging by the 
arms, if judiciously practiced, is beneficial, 
especially to those who have weak chests. 
So is that of the dumb-bells, with various 
others, to which time does not allow me to 
refer.t 








* It is to be deprecated that there are not institu- 
tions of a really popular kind in this country where such 
graceful exercise as that afforded by fencing can be 
taken. Swimming has of late become fashionable during 
the warm season of the year; but it is chiefly at water- 
ing-places that it is made a matter of regular or daily 
practice. Ball playing, while moderately indulged in, 
is a most invigorating out-of-door pastime; but it has 
been made an instrumentality for evil rather than good 
to young men by the way it is now practiced in this 
country. 

+ Several works of an excellent character have been 
published furnishing detailed instructions for the ob- 
servance of those who, on account of the nature of their 
business, are desirous of employing gymnastics as a 





TIME FOR EXERCISE. 

It is of moment to observe that severe ex- 
ercise should never be taken during hot 
weather or immediately after a plentiful 
meal. In the former case, the excitement of 
the exercise, added to that of the heat, has 
double force in exhausting vitality and weak- 
ening the body; and in the latter, too much 
cerebral influence for the time being expend- 
ed in muscular action, the amount of it con- 
veyed to the stomach is insufficient for the 
laborious function that viscus has to perform ; 
and indigestion is the consequence. This 
fact constitutes the foundation of the Span- 
iard’s siesta, and of the repose which, under 
the guidance of instinct, most of the inferior 
animals take after a copious repast. On the 
same ground, the savage of our forests, after 
overgorging himself, often consumes a natu- 
ral day in the sleep of digestion. But it isa 
dreamy sleep, the brain being disturbed by 
the toils of the stomach. It is the source of 
those visions of war and hunting which, oc- 
curring in a brave, are often received as pre- 
monitions to action. 

OFFICE OF MUSCULAR ACTIVITY. 

Such are some of the useful effects of mus- 
cular exercise, but not the whole of them. 
To speak summarily of it. By its aid in ma- 
turing, vitalizing, and circulating the blood, 
that form of exercise contributes to the vital- 
ity of the whole system, to the size and tone 
of every organ, and the soundness and vigor 
of every function of it, the moral and intel- 
lectual ones not excepted. Nor is this all. 
Added to its enlarging and strengthening the 
muscles themselves, it gives them a prompti- 
tude and an adroitness of action important 
in most of the concerns of life. What is man 
without a vigorous and well-trained system 
ef muscles ?— instruments which he can turn 
with ease and effect to any occupation in 
which his fortune may summon him to en- 
gage ?—which he can apply at will to mat- 
ters of business, pastime, or pleasure? With- 
out such muscular discipline and power he 
would be wretched in himself and a cipher 
in the world. Nor is the whole yet told. 
Elegance and symmetry of person, beauty of 
complexion, vivacity and force of expression, 





substitute for that physical exercise which their daily 
employments do not give them. See Samuel R. Wells’ 
“ Tilustrated Catalogue.” 
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grace of motion, and all else that is attractive 
in human nature depend, in a high degree, 
on well-directed muscular exercise. 

MATTER A CLOG? 

Much is said about matter being a clog on 
mind; and that the soul is incarcerated 
within the body like a prisoner in his cell. 
The sentiment is as impious as it is untrue. 
Matter clog and incarcerate mind, and pre- 
vent it from acting in a manner suitable to 





its powers? The assertion is a slander on 


might fall to civil war and try which could 
do the other most harm, He enjoying their 
strife and suffering as an amusement? or was 
His motive a desire to show how unharmoni- 
ously and incongruously he could pack the 
works of creation together? No one will 
openly impute to Him faults or weaknesses 
like these. Yet all virtually do that or some- 
thing worse who pronounce matter a hin- 
drance to mind in any of its operations, 

For aught that man can show to the 





SYMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Him who made and governs both mind and 
matter. If the inferior substance be thus 
prejudicial to the superior, and so unworthy 
of it, as many pronounce it, why did the 
Deity link them together? No good motive 
could have led Him to this, and who will 
dare to charge Him with an evil one? Did 
He unite them through inadvertence or mis- 
take, or because He did not know what influ- 
ence matter would have on mind until He 
had made the experiment? or did they, 
when created, rush together forcibly, He hav- 
ing no power to restrain them? Did He yoke 
them in sport and wantonness, that they 


contrary, mind would be as imbecile with- 
out matter as matter would be without 
mind. What can the latter do without 
the aid of the former? Can it see, hear, 
taste, smell, feel, or move? Can it lift a 
pound weight, make a pin or @ pen, or use 
them if already made? think, reason, judge, 
or perform a single useful act, intellectual or 
moral, theoretical or practical? If it can, 
let that act be specified and proved. I say 
“ proved,” because I wish for realities, not sup- 
positions or fancies. I know we are told that 
the mind can do wonders without the body 





—that it can traverse all space with more 
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than lightning’s speed— outstrip light in 
journeying from world to world, to study 
and enjoy the beauties, sublimities, and gran- 
deur of the universe—that, if disencumbered 
of the shackles of matter, all creation would 
be subject to its inspection, ministering im- 
mediately to its information and delight—all 
these things, and many more, are fold to us. 
But they are only told—they are not proved. 
Far from it. The contrary is proved by evi- 
dence which we can not doubt. All that the 
mind has any knowledge of is matter. Of 
spirit, as already stated, it knows nothing. 
And all the means it employs to acquire 
knowledge are matter. It sees with a mate- 
rial eye, hears with a material ear, thinks 
with a material brain, and moves from place 
to place in quest of information and pleasure 
with material muscles and bones. Every im- 
plement, moreover, in addition to those re- 
ceived from nature, which it uses either in 
science or art, are of matter. The mechani- 
cian works with matter on matter. The 
chemist analyzes matter by matter. The 
navigator triumphs by matter over the world 
of waters which are themselves matter; and 
the astronomer scans the heavens with noth- 
ing else. Nor does saying and believing all 
this amount to materialism. Or if it does, 
materialism is truth; and, regardless of 
names, that is all I want. The entire doc- 
trine comes to this, and nothing more. Mind, 
being the superior agent, uses matter to effect 
purposes it could not attain without it; as 
the chieftain gains a victory with his soldiers 
which he could not achieve alone. He is as 
really the governing spirit of his army as the 
mind is of the human body. It will be un- 
derstood and remembered that I have been 
speaking of mind in our present state of be- 
ing. The discussion of its powers and pre- 
rogatives in a future state is tne province of 
others. 
THE INFERENCE. 

to be deduced from the premises just stated 
is, that physical education, which consists in 
the cultivation and improvement of our ma- 
terial organs, is a work infinitely more im- 
portant than it is generally supposed to be. 
In fact, it alone, according as it is well or 
ill conducted, can raise human nature to the 
highest pitch of perfection of which it is sus- 
ceptible, or sink it to the lowest point of 





degradation. No language, therefore, can 

too strongly recommend, nor any measures 

too strictly enforce, the duty of practicing it. 
BRAIN EDUCATION. 

The physical education of the brain shall 
now be the subject of a few remarks. I say 
“physical,” for it is as susceptible of that 
form of education as any other organ. So 
true is this, that it is the only form it can re- 
ceive. And were that brought to perfection, 
nothing more could be done, nor would 
aught more be requisite, for the improvement 
of mind. For, as already mentioned and ex- 
plained, cerebral and mental education are 
the same. Here again I must speak as a 
phrenologist, for in no other capacity can I 
treat rationally of the subject I am about to 
consider. 

Like all other parts of the system, the brain 
by suitable and well-regulated exercise is en- 
larged, invigorated, rendered more dexterous 
in action, and therefore improved in every 
respect as the organ of the mind. This is as 
certain as it is that the muscles themselves 
are improved by training. And, as is the 
case with other organs, it also may be ex- 
hausted and injured by too much and en- 
feebled by too little action. For it should 
never be forgotten or neglected as a practical 
truth, that as action strengthens and im- 
proves living matter, inaction deteriorates 
and weakeas it. That is one of the leading 
principles by which physical education is to 
be directed. Indeed, it constitutes its foun- 
dation. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE BRAIN. 


The brain is not a simple but a compound 
organ. I should rather say that it is an ag- 
gregate of many smaller organs, distinct from 
each other, yet closely linked in their condi- 
tion by sympathy. The soundness of one of 
them aids in giving soundness to the others; 
and the converse. These organs, being the 
instruments of separate mental faculties, are 
destined to the performance of separate func- 
tions, no one of them being able to perform 
any other function than its own; as the eye 
sees, but can not hear, and the ear hears, but 
can neither taste nor smell. As these organs, 
which unite in making up the cerebral mass, 
execute different sorts of work, so can they 
work at different times, some of them being 
active while others are at rest. In this again 
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they resemble the external senses; for the 
ear may be impressed with sound while the 
eyes are closed; the eye may see while the 
ears are closed; and the sense of smell may 
be active while that of touch is dormant. 
The cerebral organs, moreover, like the ex- 
ternal senses, are excited to action by differ- 
ent objects and kinds of impression. Thus 
the eye is acted on only by light, the ear by 
sound, and the smell, taste, and touch by 
odorous, sapid, and tangible matter. In like 
manner one cerebral organ is acted on and 
exercised by language; another, by form or 
figure; a third, by size; a fourth, by num- 
ber; a fifth, by place; a sixth, by tune; a 
seventh and an eighth, by objects and events ; 
a ninth, by color; and others, again, by the 
agents appropriate to them. Each one, how- 
ever, can be acted on and exercised only by 
things in its own line—by such, I mean, as 
specially correspond to it. The same organ, 
for example, which takes cognizance of size, 
and is exercised by it, can not be excited by 
form, nor can that which is acted on by 
number be influenced by tune, time, or place. 
And thus of all the others. 

The organs I have here named are intellect- 
ual ones. There are organs, again, of animal 
propensity, such as love,* resentment, covet- 
ousness, cunning; and others of moral senti- 
ment, as benevolence, veneration, justice, and 
firmness. These may likewise be excited to 
action, strengthened, and improved, each by its 
own peculiar agent and form of impression ; 
and they may all be enfeebled by a state of 
inaction. ForI again repeat, that it is suit- 
able action alone which amends living matter, 
including that of every description, while a 
want of action deteriorates it to the same ex- 
tent. 

This, though a very defective analysis of 
the brain, is sufficient, I trust, to render in- 
telligible any remarks I have yet to offer; 
whereas, without it, there is reason to believe 
that I should not have been understood,— 
an apprehension to that effect is my reason 
for troubling you with this detail. 

The perfect physical education of the brain 





* The reader will understand that the cerebral organs 
here referred to are named in common language. best 
suited to those to whom the Discourse was addressed. 
Technically, they are Amativeness, Combativeness, Ac 
quisitiveness, Secretiveness, Benevolence, Veneration, 
Conscientiousness, and Firmness. 





consists in the competent exercise of every 
portion of it, so that each of its organs may 
possess due strength and activity, and be it- 
self healthy ; and that there may exist between 
them the equilibrium necessary to the health 
and regulated action of the whole. If one 
or more organs be exercised too much, they 
may become exhausted and debilitated, excit- 
ed to inflammation, or a condition bordering on 
it, and not less truly morbid; while others, be- 
ing exercised too little, or not at all, will be 
enfeebled by inaction. And thus must the 
health, not only of the brain, but of the 
whole system, suffer. For I have already ob- 
served, and need scarcely repeat, that the 
brain being one of the ruling viscera of the 
system, any derangement of it must injure 
the condition of all the others. I shall only 
add that cerebral organs are prone to become 
exhausted or inflamed, according to their 
character. Are they small, phlegmatic, and 
feeble? severe exercise prostrates them. Are 
they large, high-toned, and vigorous? intense 
exercise inflames them, or produces in them 
such irritability and inordinate action as de- 
range the balance of the brain, excite men- 
tal irregularities, and lay the foundation of 
cerebral disease. 


STUDIES SHOULD BE VARIED. 

This view of the subject shows the pro- 
priety and advantage of pupils pursuing sev- 
eral studies or modes of mental exercise at 
the same time, instead of being confined ex- 
clusively to one. It suggests, moreover, the 
reason of it. By changing from one study 
to another successively, in the same day, those 
who are cultivating science and letters not 
only learn much more than they could under 
confinement to a single study, but do so with 
less exhaustion and danger to health. Why? 
Because by closely studying one branch of 
knowledge only,—in other words, by labor- 
ing all day with one cerebral organ,—it be- 
comes exhausted and dull, as every industri- 
ous student must have felt. When thus worn 
out, therefore, by toil, not only is it unfit to 
exercise further with due effect and master 
its task, but its health is endangered, if not 
for the time actually injured. It is in a fa- 
tigued condition, which borders on a diseased 
one, and often excites it. When, on the con- 
trary, the pupil, feeling himself becoming 
unfit for one study, passes to another, he en- 
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gages in the latter with a fresh and active or- 
gan, and makes rapid progress in it, until, 
beginning to be again fatigued and dull, he 
changes to a third, or returns to that pre- 
viously relinquished, the organ corresponding 
to it being reinvigorated by rest. To illus- 
trate my views by examples familiar to every 
individual who has received an education. 

If the pupil begin the study of language, 
say of Greek or Latin, in the morning, and 
continue it during the whole day, he will be 
so toil-worn and dull by night as to be scarcely 
able to distinguish a noun from a verb. But 
if instead of this injudicious and unprofit- 
able course he pursue the study of language 
two or three hours, then pass to mathematics, 
and next to geography or history, continuing 
each form of exercise a reasonable time, by 
thus changing the working organs, and allow- 
ing them alternately to refresh themselves by 
rest, he may study with equal intenseness, 
and an equal number of hours in the day 
and by night, feeling little or no fatigue, 
have acquired much more knowledge at a less 
risk of health than he could have done by 
the protracted toil of a single organ. Inde- 
pendently of the attainment made in history 
and geography, he will have a clearer and 
better knowledge even of his task in lan- 
gnage than he would have acquired had he 
brooded over it during the whole day. Shift- 
ing the toil, in this manner, from one organ 
to another, is like bringing fresh soldiers into 
battle to relieve their exhausted comrades, 
or hands not yet fatigued to the labors of the 
harvest field. By such changes, judiciously 
made, success is achieved; while any other 
mode of proceeding would result in failure. 


EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE MENTAL EXERCISE. 

Connected with this topic are two points 
on which I am anxious to fix your attention, 
because I consider them peculiarly important. 
Much of their importance, moreover, arises 
from their being exclusively practical; and 
ftom the further fact, that serious, and even 
fatal, errors in relation to them are often com- 
mitted. 

That I may be the more easily and perfectly 
understood, I shall repeat what has been al- 
ready stated, that very weak and dull organs, 
and very powerful and active ones, are differ- 
ently affected by excessive exercise. The for- 
mer are prostrated and rendered unfit for ac- 





tion, as a feeble and phlegmatic man is by 
danger and oppression ; while, like a brave 
and powerful man of a fiery temperament, 
the latter are roused to high excitement, and 
perhaps inflammation. Occurrences in illus- 
tration and proof of this are not unfrequent 
in seats of learning. 

Parents or guardians resolve that a youth 
whose organs of Language, Size, and Num- 
ber are small and feeble shall, notwithstand- 
ing, be made a linguist and a mathematician. 
To effect this, the pupil is compelled, or in 
some way induced, to labor to excess with 
his feeble organs, which are easily worn out, 
until the exhaustiop and injury they have sus- 
tained prove prejudicial, and perhaps ruin- 
ous, to his other organs, which are of a bet- 
ter cast, as well as to his general health. Fa- 
tuity and insanity have been thus brought 
on. Again: Another pupil has the same or- 
gans in fine development, and highly excit- 
able, active, and vigorous. His talents for 
language and mathematics are discovered to 
be of the first order, and both he and his 
friends are ambitious that he should excel in 
the knowledge of them. Hence he is encour- 
aged and incited to pursue the study of 
them with such ardor and perseverance as to 
produce in the organs exercised a state of in- 
tense and morbid irritation, and perhaps in- 
flammation. By this imprudent excitement, 
madness and phrenitis, with other grievous 
maladies of the brain, have been repeatedly 
induced. Of the indiscreet and excessive 
exercise of other strong and feeble organs, 
whether animal, moral, or intellectual, the 
same is true. 


Is any one inclined to ask me how he is to 
know when a youth possesses weak and when 
strong organs for particular studies? The 
answer is easy. The practical phrenologist 
makes the discovery by virtue of his art, 
and rarely mistakes. Dr. Spurzheim did this 
in Boston in scores of instances, to the sur- 
prise and delight of many of the most en- 
lightened inhabitants of the place. And in 
Edinburgh, London, Dublin, and Paris, and 
other parts of Great Britain and France, the 
practice has become so common that it sur- 
prises no longer. There being, however, un- 
fortunately but few practical phrenologists in 
our country, those who are not so may, from 
the following considerations, derive some por- 
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tion of the knowledge desired. Every one 
takes pleasure in the exercise of his well-de- 
veloped and vigorous organs, and exerts 
them with good effect; and the reverse. The 
exercise of his feeble ones is a matter of in- 
difference, if not dissatisfaction to him ; and 
he makes but little progress in any study in 
which they are chiefly concerned. Has a pu- 
pil, for example, a predominant taste for lan- 
guage, music, painting, and mechanical hand- 
icraft, or either of them? and does he make 
attainments in them with ease and rapidity ? 
his organs and faculties for them are good. 
Is the reverse of this the case? his organs for 
them are feeble. e 
THE PRACTICAL PRECEPT 

deducible frum this statement is plain : Never 
urge a pupil to an excessive exertion of fee- 
ble cerebral organs, it being both useless and 
dangerous,—useless, because he can in no 
way become respectable himself, or render 
high services to others, by them; and dan- 
gerous, because it may impair his intellect 
and destroy his health. For the same reason, 
do not encourage or permit a youth to perse- 
vere to excess in the exercise of highly sensi- 
tive and vigorous organs. The practice is 
like exposing an irritable or an inflamed eye 
to a glare of light, or assailing a phrenitic 
brain with piercing sounds. By a strict ob- 
servance of these precepts, in seats of educa- 
tion, much time might be saved which is now 
wasted, much evil prevented, and much good 
done. The necessity of their enforcement is 
strengthened by the fact, that children and 
youth of precocious and large developments 
and unusually active and vigorous talents 
possess, in general, delicate and sometimes 
feeble constitutions. Their systems are there- 
fore the more easily deranged, and should be 
guarded with the greater care. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
——_+0e—_—_—_ 


A SKULL FOR OUR CABINET. 


E have received from Mr. Duncan 
McDonald, phrenologist, a fine In- 
dian skull which he contributes to our col- 
lection. The skull is thus described by him : 
“Tt belongs to an extinct tribe of Indians— 
the mound builders. The present tribes neither 
know nor care anything about these mounds or 
the skeletons they contain. The immense size 
and length of the thigh-bone shows they were 
a race of very large stature. And undoubtedly 





they possessed enormous physical strength and 
endurance. 

Specimens of their mechanism, which is very 
rude, are found buried with their bones, such 
as pipes, pottery, stone axes, etc. Their mounds 
are quite numerous in the vicinity of Thunder 
Bay, Lake Huron, Mich. They vary in size. 
The one I dug this skull from was about twenty 
feet in diameter, and four or five in height, and 
of course was much higher when built; it 
was within the skirts of the village of Alpena. 
It contained six skulls, some of which were 
badly decayed. 

The most singular fact about these skulls is, 
that each one has a smooth and round orifice, 
about half an inch in diameter, in the top, situ- 
ated in the sagittal suture an inch or so back 
of the coronal suture. Some theoretical spec- 
ulators account for this opening on the ground 
that they had a superstitious religious idea that 
after death their spirits came back from the 
great spirit-land to visit their bodies, and 
these openings were made to give them access 
to and from their former citadels, That prob- 
ably is the most plausible theory that can be 
advanced. 

These mounds are centuries old, as large 
forest-trees have grown upon them, and they 
with their mysterious builders present a field of 
study for the anatomist, naturalist, and anthro- 
pologist. It would give me pleasure to hear 
from others upon this subject.” 


—— -#0e-- 


New Orcans.—I saw in a late number of 
your JOURNAL that a correspondent proposes to 
give a name and office to the organ usually 
marked by astar. I have had for some time 
an opinion which I will give without the re- 
ward. It is this: that the organ of music is 
double, the front portion supplying one element 
that enters into musical talent, the back portion 
another. This is amere suggestion founded on 
theory and some observation which I have not 
had opportunity to extend sufficiently. The 
hint may benefit somebody. E. LANCASTER. 

[We give the above suggestion for what it is 
worth. It has been thought that this vacant 
region marked by the star had to do with 
breathing power. One reason it has not been 
settled may be that it is located where the 
muscle is pretty thick, and observation in 
regard to it is therefore not so easily made.] 

——— ~6o—_—_—_ 


Tuer elaborate experiments made with the 
new anesthetic chloral seem to demonstrate its 
superiority over all other known anesthetics. 
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NEW YORK, 
NOVEMBER, 1870. 


One Numper More Competes THE 
Votume! Readers are reminded that we are nearing 
the end of the twelve months’ voyage on which we set 
out at the beginning of the present year. One month 
more—December—brings us to the end of the eventful 
year 1870. Weare glad. So far the trip has been with- 
out serious accident or delay. Passengers generally have 
appeared pleased with the fare; cloudless skies were 
over us, good timbers under us, and pleasant breezes 
wafting us on to the haven where we would be. 

We are taking an account of affairs to ascertain just 
how we stand, and are preparing for another voyage. 
The next will be our Frrry-rumrp vorace! We have 
passengers already booked for 1871 who have been on 
board with us from the first start! They claim to be 
lifepassengers. May they live ahundred years! Reader, 
may we count yourself among the to-be-happy excursion- 
ists for 1871? We shall be delighted to know you are 
to remain and to be one with us. When you come, bring 
any of your friends with you; a hearty welcome awaite 


you. 
—- +0e —— 


BRAVERY vs. TIMIDITY. 


“ Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God's, and truth’s.”’ 


E is a coward who is dishonest. 
True bravery is based on integrity. 
“ Be just, and fear not.” What a text 
is this! The’ poet felt its truth, and ex- 
pressed it in immortal verse. Bravery 
and justice go together. One may be 
reckless of danger and lack bravery or 
moral courage. But real genuine trust 
in God—bravery of the Cromwell sort— 
is without the feeling of fear. 
The Saviour, when on board of a strug- 
gling ship, reproved the timid men for 








their weakness and lack of courage. Here 
are the facts: 

“ And when he was entered into a ship, his 
disciples followed him. And behold there arose 
a great tempest in the sea, insomuch that the 
ship was covered with the waves; but he was 
asleep. And his disciples came to him, and 
awoke him, saying, Lord, save us! we perish. 
And he saith unto them, Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith?” ‘ 

It is also a fact that “the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.” A sense of 
guilt makes one afraid, while “the right- 
eous are bold asa lion.” Indeed, they 
are much more so. Why is the Almighty 
represented as a Being so awfully to be 
feared? Is it not because fear is an ex- 
cellent means by which to make the ig- 
norant act according to one’s will? Ex- 
cessive Cautiousness is the bane of thou- 
sands. It is the duty of parents to over- 
come excessive timidity in themselves 
and in their children. It can be done to 
a very considerable extent. The tend- 
ency and teaching at present is quite the 
other way. Many parents and many 
teachers appeal first, last, and all the 
time, to the feeling of fear as a means of 
government, rather than to a higher and 
more humane sense or sentiment. “ Look 
out there!” “If you do that again, Pll 
flog you,” are among the barbarous ex- 
pressions of a low, unwise spirit. An- 
other common appeal of the ignorant or 
indiscreet preacher is almost as repug- 
nant when he charges the hearer to do so 
and so, in order to avoid going to a 
place represented as uncomfortably warm. 

There are more accidents occasioned 
by timidity, more lives lost through fool- 
ish panic, than from almost any other 
one cause. Many poor, timid creatures 
are actually frightened to death ! 

In a time of cholera in an Asiatic city 
a traveler passing through the country 
was accosted by another, who inquired 
“How many people had died from that 
epidemic?” His answer was, “ Four 
thousand from cholera, and forty thou- 
sand from fear!” 
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A most painful event occurred in one 
of our public schools here in New York 
a few years ago, which is a case in point. 
A fidgety, nervous teacher got frighten- 
ed at some trifling object, and screamed. 
This frightened the children, and they 
ran pell-mell to the stairway, three stor- 
ies high, over which hundreds tumbled 
in a heap! Dozens of beautiful children 
were instantly killed, and others maimed 
for life. 

A ship springs a leak, or a boat strikes 
a snag; an insane fear attacks the fidgety 
ones, and overboard they go, like a flock 
of frightened animals over a precipice. 
Courage would have saved them. A 
house takes fire, and instead of going 
coolly to work and putting it out, timid, 
foolish creatures faint ; and were it not 
for bravery on the part of others, such 
would perish in the flames. <A row often 
ripens into riot and rebellion, when 
prompt authority bravely exercised 
would quiet or quell it. Sailors and sol- 
diers sometimes show a mutinous spirit, 
refusing to do duty. In such cases a 
timid policy would inevitably result in 
ruin and death ; but a brave, God-trust- 
ing man in command would, Jove-like, 
hurl the thunderbolts of heaven at the 
miscreants and subdue them. What is 
there more admirable than the bravery 
exhibited by a dying patriot? or what 
more disgusting than the whining, pusil- 
lanimous creature frightened out of his 
wits? Oh, the folly of foolish fear! 
Why are soldiers so attractive to wom- 
en? Because of their supposed pluck, 
courage, bravery, manliness; and why 
do they loathe and scorn a poltroon? for 
the reason that he lacks noble, manly 
qualities. Hypocrisy often grows out of 
timidity. A poor creature is afraid to 
tell the truth; he prevaricates, resorts to 
subterfuge, or squarely “denies his mas- 
ter.” Oh, the coward! Better tell the 
truth and take the consequences, what- 
ever they may be, than increase the 





crime by a hypocritical, double-faced 
falsehood. One may devise an agreeable 
way to reveal a disagreeable event by any 
proper means instead of abruptly “ blurt- 
ing” out the painful fact. The negro 
who wished to spare the feelings of his 
employer told him that “ one of his oxen 
was dead ;” then, after waiting a while 
for the painful emotion to subside, add- 
ed, “ T’other one is dead, too!” When 
asked why he did not tell at once that 
both were dead, he answered, “I to’t 
you couldn’t bore it.” That negro evi- 
dently had kindness, Cautiousness, and 
Secretiveness all well developed. 

The only thing in this world one needs 
to fear is, to do wrong. Courage, then, 
sinking or swimming, living or dying, 
courage! Be brave. Let us trust in 
God, do our duty, and fear not. 

—_—_+0—_—_ 


OLD-WORLD MONARCHIES. 


THEIR INSTABILITY. 





IMID, dyspeptic, and desponding 

Americans, in view of political ir- 
regularities, abuses, frauds, and corrup- 
tions, may be heard to exclaim, “ Oh, 
for a king or an emperor to put down 
such abuses!” “ I don’t believe in repub- 
lics, universal suffrage, nor anything like 
it!” “What! let the low, ignorant for- 
eigner vote?” “Let negroes and women 
vote?” “No wonder we are all going 
to the dogs! And the sooner we go 
back to the good old times of a more 
rigid conservatism the better!” These 
sick grumblers talk as though they sup- 
posed the world was made for them. 
They seem to fear that anything tending 
to lift others up, as, for example, the 
conferring of citizenship on them by 
giving them the right to vote, would ne- 
cessarily drag themselves down. Giving 
a negro equal rights before the law; al- 
lowing him to testify before the courts ; 
to earn and hold property ; to be educa- 
ted for any or every pursuit, does not 
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make it necessary that we should amal- 
gamate. There will be no more “ mix- 
ing” because of “ equal rights.” If one’s 
tastes run that way, and a proud demo- 
cratic American wishes to marry an Afri- 
can, an Asiatic, or a Flathead Indian, 
there is no law to prevent it. God made 
one and all of the races of men. Weare 
not responsible for their being here; nor 
will they vacate the earth at our bidding. 
Being here, let us utilize the services of 
those who are willing to serve, for the 
benefit of all concerned. If by giving 
them the vote we put them in the way 
of improving their condition, why not 
do it? Why impose conditions? God 
makes no distinctions as to rights and 
privileges ; then why should we? It is 
for the majority to establish law and or- 
der by which society may be governed. 
All who are agreed will live together in 
harmony and peace. If one wants a 
monarchy, he can easily find it. He can 
have a king, emperor, or a czar—a black 
or a white. There is the king of Daho- 
mey, the king of Italy, and the czar of 
Russia, either of whom will welcome any 
willing follower. But kings, emperors, 
czars, and chiefs are sometimes over- 
thrown and crushed out as young re- 
publics have been. 

It is proposed in this country to carry 
out the principles of sEL¥-GOVERNMENT. 
It is expected that all good citizens will 
keep the peace. For idiots, the insane, 
and for criminals we have almshouses, 
asylums, and prisons. When it is discov- 
ered that one is not “self-governing,” he 
is provided for as above. All good citi- 
zens, of whatever color, love their liberty. 
Indeed, FREEDOM is indispensable to 
their fullest development of character. 
Compare the average free American with 
the average “subject” of any crown, 
and note the difference! It is a knowl- 
edge of the fact, that he is the equal of 
the best—in the eye of the law—and 
that any pursuit. or any office of honor 





or of trust, is equally open to him. This 
makes him feel that he has “inalienable 
rights,” which must be respected, and 
which will be defended by the whole 
power of the nation. 

Crude and rough materials are here, 
to be worked up into American citizens; 
but in the sight of God is not one as 
good as another? Shall we discriminate 
against Patrick, Hans, Johnny Crapeau, 
or John Bull? Are not all equally wel- 
come to our shores? We are all Amer- 
icans who accept and defend our free in- 
stitutions. They are not true or loyal 
Americans who repudiate and seek to 
destroy our institutions and our liberties. 
Grumblers will continue to find fault, 
and party spirit will be manifested in a 
violent manner at times; but wiser coun- 
sels will prevail, and the American Re- 
public remain an example to the world, 
and the envy of tottering monarchies. 


#00) 


PAUPERISM. 

HARITY isa Christian virtue. Out 

of it proceed hospitals, asylums, and 
alms-giving in general. But do we not, 
in our indiscriminate alms-giving, over- 
look one of the most fruitful causes of 
want and dependence ? Why not try to 
discover the spring and dam the stream 
at its source, rather than wait till the 
flood has “devastated the plain?” Is 
not “an ounce of prevention better than 
a pound of cure?” What are the causes 
of poverty? When this is understood, 
the remedy will be more simple and cer- 
tain. Below are a few facts and figures 
which charitable people should duly con- 
sider. If it shall appear that nearly ev- 
ery pauper is addicted to the habitual 
use of “ liquor and tobacco ”—which sub- 
stances are unquestionably neither food 
nor drink—it will be seen that there is a 
big leak in the economy of living which 
ought at once to be stopped, before 
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“ Charity” be further bled for the afore- 
said chewing and drinking paupers. 

In an article on self-imposed taxation, 
a distinguished statistician says that the 
consumption under the various items of 
spirits, wines, and beer at the present 
time (1870) in Great Britain and Ireland 
is as follows : 





Quantities. Expenditures. 
Home and foreign spirits.. 29,418,535 galls. $152,941,160 
Beer of average strength. .749,983,824 “ 218,745,280 
Foreign and colonial wines 15,151,741 “ 64,939,635 
Cider, perry, home-made 
wines, CC. ......00..s000 say 7,500,000 
Wi wcasctevadicccscss 54,663,829 Ibs. 57,191,495 
$501,317,570 


We have here an expenditure of more 
than $16 per head of the entire popula- 
tion—men, women, and children ; or of 
more than $65 for every adult male in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The gross 
amount seems perfectly fabulous ; but it 
is competent for any one to test it by 
the government returns, which are indis- 
putable. 

Now here is one cause of pauperism 
which Christian charity is required to 
support. Would it not be as well to 
shut down the gates on the causes of this 
great evil? Here is work for Temper- 
ance men,—indeed, for al Christian men 
and women. Each must take ground on 
one side or the other of this question. 
Reader, where do you stand? Are you 
a slave to perverted appetite, and on the 
road to pauperism, disease, and drunk- 
enness? or are you on the side of tem- 
perance, and sufficiently self-denying to 
resist the common temptation to indulge ? 
“There is no danger in safety.” If you 
neither smoke, nor chew, nor snuff, nor 
drink, you will be much better in every 
way,—in body, soul, and estate, than if 
you fall into the costly and disgusting 
habits of vulgar men. Honest poverty 
is no disgrace. There are many poor wom- 
en and children brought to the very door 
of death through the dissipation of men. 
Others, through fire and flood, are redu- 





ced from affluence to penury in a day; 
such are proper objects of charity. But 
as for those who willfully and by self-in- 
dulgence bring themselves to want and 
become mere “dead-weights” on the 
temperate and industrious, we have com- 
miseration and pity, it is true, but less 
of sympathy and of charity than for the 
other unfortunates who are dragged down 
by them. In looking further into the 
causes of pauperism, it will be seen that 
there is a sad lack of economy on the 
part of many, and absolute wastefulness 
on the part of others. Their money goes 
for trifles, knicknacks, bogus jewelry, 
gewgaws, lottery tickets, confectionery, 
theaters, negro minstrels, and the like. 
Those who are called on to support pau- 
pers are in duty bound to find out the 
causes, and, as far as possible, remove 
them. We simply give the hint, and 
leave it for those interested to pursue 
the subject. Let those who have the fac- 
ulty of economizing teach the same to 


‘others. - Children should be taught self- 


denial and self-helpfulness. At present, 
the rule among both parents and children 
seems to be to find something new or 
something more to desire. Time and 
money are expended on useless objects. 
In stimulating the minds of children to 
enterprise, let it be-on something outside 
of self, something which would tend to 
elevate and improve them, and carry out 
the doctrine that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 


—— +06 —— 


BISMARCK, THE PRUSSIAN PRE- 
MIER. 


N our last month’s issue we gave a brief 
presentation of those generals who have 
taken the leading places in the conduct of the 
remarkable military events which have distin- 
guished the progress of the Franco-Prussian 
war. The late Emperor of France is a prisoner- 
guest of the thus far victorious William I. ; his 
best general, McMahon, wounded, and a fine 
army surrendered. Paris is a beleaguered city, 
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surrounded, it is reported, by upward of 400,000 
Prussian soldiers. The provisional government, 
with Favre as its substantial head, is republican 
in tone, and the Empress Eugénie, with the ex- 
pectant heir of an ambitious dynasty, is a fugi- 
tive from the city so lately the scene of her 
splendid royalty. 

Following closely upon the track of his 
soldiers’ brilliant successes we find the king 
of Prussia ; and nearly associated with him, as 
counselor and general, that man of mark of 
whom our readers have frequently heard during 





Count BisMARcK. 


the past five or six years, Bismarck. Still the 
leading exponent of Prussian political affairs, 
still the premier of a great nation, he comes 
particularly into notice at this juncture as the 
man upon whom the peace establishment be- 
tween France and Prussia chiefly depends. 

He was born of noble parentage, in Branden- 
burg, in 1813. Like other young men, he 
served his time in the army, and subsequently 
studied law. After completing his legal stud- 
ies he retired to his estate, not seeking, it is 
said, any official position. He was, however, 
elected a representative to the provisional as- 
sembly of Prussian Saxony, and subsequently, 
in 1846, to the United Diet. From that time 
his political career is dated. He became the 
leader in all measures of an ultra aristocratic 
nature, the champion of the nobility. 

His royalist zeal recommended him to the 
court, the present king of Prussia taking an 
interest in him because of his fervid advocacy 
of royal privilege and prerogatives, and for his 
bluntness and rudeness toward the opposition 





or liberal side in the Diet. After serving the 
government in various ofticial capacities, he was 
called to the head of ministerial affairs, the object 
of his early aspiration. As premier of Prussia, 
Bismarck has administered the affairs of govern- 
ment with singular boldness and success. To 
him Prussia owes much of her present aggran- 
dizement, especially the political triumph se- 
cured in her recent war with Austria. Count 
Bismarck is said to be a man of a strongly 
passionate disposition, easily irritated, and per- 
sistent in pursuing the bent of his inclinations. 
His portrait exhibits a marked degree of force. 
He possesses a clear perception, marked intui- 
tive susceptibility, a strong will, unusual self- 
reliance, a good share of policy, a great amount 
of boldriess, and tremendous energy. In the 
prosecution of his measures he may appear at 
times unscrupulous, since he believes in accom- 
plishing whatever he may attempt. 

He is not at all credulous, by no means 
likely tu be deceived or misled by sophistry or 
false appearances, but he has a native insight 
which, supplemented by his shrewd practical 
intellect, enables him to draw accurate inferen- 
ces with surprising quickness, and to plan 
undertakings with singular success. 

If at this writing we have been correctly in- 
formed of the nature of his demands on France, 
preliminary to peace negotiations, we are of 
opinion that he has lost an opportunity to ex- 
hibit that noblest quality in a great statesman 
—magnanimity ; and perhaps his imperious 
and exorbitant claims, leading as they did to 
Minister Favre’s declination to treat further, 
will result unhappily to Prussia herself, even 


| though she be successful in ultimately hum- 


bling France. 

In the opinion of that most pronounced of 
our progressive publicists, Wendell Phillips, 
Bismarck, as representing Prussia, has lost a 
splendid opportunity for immortalizing him- 
self and for attaching great honor to his coun- 
try. He says: “The first step that Prussia 
made from Sedan to Paris destroyed forever 
all Bismarck’s claim to be thought a statesman. 
Ignorantly or angrily he flung away such an 
opportunity of strengthening his own land in 
the gratitude of France and the admiration 
of the world. Instead of this, he did all that 
in him lies to insure that immortal hate and 
undying purpose of revenge which will breed 
up the next generation of Frenchmen for noth- 
ing else but to put the tricolor some day over 
Berlin. * * * Prussia had no statesman to 
reap the harvest which her greatest of captains, 
Moltke, had got for her.” 
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ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
OT a few discoveries in the arts and sci- 
ences have been made or suggested by 
accident. The use of the pendulum, suggested 
by the vibrating of a chandelier in a cathedral ; 
the power of steam, intimated by the oscillat- 
ing of the lid of a tea-kettle; the utility of coal- 
gas for light, experimented upon by an ordina- 
ry tobacco-pipe of white clay; the magnifying 
property of the lens, stumbled upon by an op- 
tician’s apprentice while holding spectacle- 
glasses between his thumb and finger; the at- 
traction of gravitation, as hinted to the philos- 
opher Newton by the fall of an apple, are well- 
known instances in proof of the fact. Galvan- 
ism was discovered by accident. Professor 
Galvani, of Bologna, in Italy, gave his name to 
the operation, but his wife is considered as ac- 
tually entitled to the credit of the discovery. 
She being in bad health, some frogs were or- 
dered for her. As they lay upon the table, 
skinned, she noticed that their limbs became 
strongly convulsed when near an electrical 
conductor. She called her husband’s attention 
to the fact; he instituted a series of experi- 
ments, and in 1789 the galvanic battery was 
invented. Eleven years later, with that dis- 
covery for his basis, Professor Alessandro 
Vulta, also an Italian, announced his discovery 
of the “ voltaic pile.” 

The discovery of glass-making was effected 
by seeing the sand vitrified upon which a fire 
had been kindled. Blancourt says that the 
making of plate-glass was suggested by the 
fact of a workman breaking a crucible filled 
with melted glass. The fluid run under one 
of the large flagstones with which the floor 
was paved. On raising the stone to recover 
the glass, if was found in the form of a plate, 
such as could not be produced by the ordinary 
process of blowing. Glass pearls, though 
among the most beautiful, inexpensive, and 
common ornaments worn by the ladies, are 
produced by a very singular process. In 1656, 
a Venetian, named Jaquin, discovered that the 
scales of a fish, called bleakfish, possessed the 
property of communicating a pearly hue to the 
water. He found by experimenting that beads 
dipped into this water assumed when dried 
the appearance of pearls. It proved, however, 
that the pearly coat, when placed outside, was 
easily rubbed off; and the next improvement 
was to make the beads hollow. The making 
of these beads is carried on this day in Venice. 
The beads are all blown separately. By means 
of a small tube, the insides are delicately coated 





with the pearly liquid, and a waxed coating is 
placed over that. It requires the scales of four 
thousand fish to produce half a pint of the 
liquid, to which a small quantity of sal-ammo- 
nia and isinglass are afterward added. 


——_+0+—__. 


SpPrriTuALismM.—There is much inquiry as to 
wkat we think of Spiritualism. We have had 
the subject under investigation for some time, 
and shall give our readers the result when we 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. In our 
present number the reader will find an interest- 
ing article from the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, which can not fail to interest those seek- 
ing information in that direction. We also give 
an extract from a letter by Andrew Jackson Da- 
vis, who has been identified with Spiritism for 
nearly twenty years. From these latest utter- 
unces the reader will learn about how the mat- 
ter stands to-day. We may look for progress 
in this, as well as in all other directions, as we 
go on in knowledge and development. Neither 
belief nor disbelief can make any difference in 
regard to the truth of any proposition. Trust- 
ing our clergy,—a body of rightly constituted 
spiritual instructors,—will give us the desired 
light on the subject, we are content to await 
events. 

“NO MAN KNOWETH OF HIS SEP- 
ULCHER.”’ 


BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 


WHEN he who from the scourge of wrong 
Aroused the Hebrew tribes to fly, 
Saw the fair region promised long, 
And bowed him on the hills to die,— 
God made his grave, to man unknown, 
Where Moab’s rocks a vale unfold, 
And laid the aged seer alone, 
To eslumber while the world grows old. 
Thus still, whene’er the good and just 
Close their dim eyes on life and pain, 
Heaven watches o’er their slumbering dust 
Till the pure spirit comes again. 
Though nameless, trampled, and forgot, 
Ilis servant's humble ashes lie,— 
Yet God has marked and sealed the spot, 
To call its inmate to the sky. 
——_—_§9¢—_—_—. 


THE annual catalogue and announcement of 
the Woman’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, for 1870, is published. The 
faculty of this College is composed of capable 
teachers, and we are glad to hear of its success. 
Full particulars may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, 128 Second Avenue, 
New York. 
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THE GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK.—Tuarep Articie. By S. 8. RanpDAtt. 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


EARLY forty years have now elapsed 
Bia since, in 1831, Wmuram H. Sewarp, 
then a young man, and barely eligible to the 
office, in point of age, took his seat in the 
Senate of New York as one of the four mem- 
bers of that body identified with the Anti- 
Masonic party. He soon became one of its 
most prominent debaters on all political ques- 
tions, pitting himself against such men as 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, Leonard Mason, and 
John W. Edmonds in the great controversy 
then pending, involving the constitutionality 
ot tie Bank of the United States. At the ex- 
piration of his senatorial term he was unsuc- 
cessfully supported by the Whig party as a 
candidate for Governor against Mr. Marcy; but 
four years later, in 1838, he was elected to that 
position by a majority of ten thousand votes, 
with Luther Bradish as Lieutenant. At this 
time his personal appearance presented a strik- 
ing contrast to that of his predecessor, Gov. 
Marcy, who, in this respect, as well as others, 
was emphatically one of nature’s noblemen. 
Gov. Seward was considerably below the 
common stature, very thin and slim, with a 
profusion of what was, unquestionably, red, 
or at the least, sandy hair. Indeed, it was not 
unfrequently with considerable difficulty and 
no small embarrassment that his political 
friends could induce his rural supporters, in 
the course of the canvass, to recognize him as 
the distinguished legislator and statesmen for 
whom their suffrages were required. It was 
not until the winter of 1839-40 that I was first 
admitted to the honor of his personal acquain- 
tance—and then only in the character of a 
copyist during the preparation of his second 
annual message to the Legislature. The ex- 
ecutive mansion at that time was the old 


“Kane Mansion,” in the southern suburbs * 


of Albany, formerly occupied by Daniel D. 
Tompkins during his gubernatorial term. It 
required only a few days of official intimacy, 
so unassuming, friendly, and courteous were his 
manners and those of his household, to be 
placed on a fvoting of friendly regard and 
familiar acquaintance. The Message, cither 
written out in his own scrawling and most 
illegible hand, or dictated to his Secretary, Mr. 





Blatchford (now Judge Blatchford of the U. 8. 
District Court), was in the first instance sub- 
mitted, paragraph by paragraph and sentence 
by sentence, to the severe critical scrutiny of 
his most estimable and accomplished lady, to 
that of Mr. Blatchford, who. though then a 
very young man, was an excellent scholar as 
well as an incipient diplomatist, and occasion- 
ally to my own rhetorical skill—all this with 
reference only, of course, to its merits as a 
composition, its style, phraseology, and ar- 
rangement. Its matter so far as it underwent 
any change, did so in conformity to the views 
of his political friends and advisers only. 
After a winter’s day pleasantly spent in this 
manner in his private cabinet, the doors of the 
spacious hall and the adjoining ante-rooms 
were wont to be thrown open in the evening, to 
the free admission of his friends. Thither came 
the courtly and polished Bradish; Thurlow 
Weed, the great “ Dictator,” with his genial 
and strongly marked features; the late Arch- 
bishop Hughes, then in the prime of his splen- 
did powers; the dark-browed Spencer; the 
brilliant Attorney-General Willis Hall; the 
Comptroller Bates Cooke; the hearty and jo- 
vial Speaker George W. Patterson ; the cynical 
but astute Azariah Smith; and the jovial Law- 
rence—the Onondaga Chief; glorious Kit Mor- 
gan, and a host of other cordial associates— 
rendering the passage of time and the hours 
unregarded amid the “ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” Weed and Seward were of 
course inseparable—their long friendship and 
the mutual services rendered by each to cach 
knitting their hearts together like those of 
two brothers. With Spencer, the intercourse 
was different; and occasions frequently oc- 
curred when the Governor found himself 
equally unable to combat his arguments or 
to follow his advice. I particularly recollect 
one. A brutal murder had been committed in 
the neighborhood of Albany of a wife by her 
husband—a depraved wretch who deliberately, 
after inflicting the mortal wound, turned the 
mother of his ten children into the streets on 
a bleak winter night to perish, He was 
promptly arrested, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced. Application was, however, made to 
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Gov. Seward for a reprieve or pardon on the 
ground of insanity; and this application was 
strongly backed by Secretary Spencer, who had 
somehow convinced himself, against all appar- 
ent evidence, of the mental imbecility of the 
convict. The Governor temporarily reprieved 
the miserable man, and himself instituted the 
most searching investigation personally, and 
through the aid of eminent medical men, re- 
sulting in a full and complete conviction of his 
entire sanity, both at the time of the commis- 
sion of the murder and subsequent to his 
conviction. The Secretary continued, how- 
ever, to press the application, bringing to bear 
upon it a mass of facts, illustration, and argu- 
ment which it seemed impossible to confute. 
On the morning of the day finally fixed for the 
execution of the convict, Gov. Seward called 
for me in his carriage, and after taking a drive 
of several hours told me he had planned the 
excursion without the knowledge or privity of 
any of his friends to escape the importunity of 
Mr. Spencer which he felt himself wholly una- 
ble to resist, though completely satisfied of the 
sanity as well as the guilt of the wretched man 
who had expiated his crime on the gallows 
during our absence. “ Why,” said he, “ that 
man would have driven with a carriage-and- 
four-horses over every conviction of my own 
had I afforded him the slightest opportunity. 
My only chance of safety was flight!” After 
a pause he observed: “ At our last interview, 
only yesterday afternoon, I came so near yield- 
ing to his pitiless logic that I half consented to 
again reprieve him; but when I came to think 
after he left me of the brutal circumstances 
accompanying the murder—when I thought of 
the patient, long-suffering, abused, murdered 
mother of ten children thrust from her own 
hearth-stone into the wintry blasts to die—I 
could not sleep. Early this morning I deter- 
mined tv allow the law to take its course, and 
to confront that terrible logician no more until 
all was over!” 

Of Gov. Seward as the enlightened and far- 
seeing statesman—the steadfast and energetic 
advocate of internal improvements by roads 
and canals—the efficient promoter of every 
benevolent and charitable enterprise — the 
champion of universal common school educa- 
tion—the steady, consistent, unwavering, and 
intrepid Republican leader in the abolition of 
slavery—the eloquent Senator—the accomplish- 
ed Prime Minister and diplomatist—there is no 
necessity for speaking here. The same cow- 
ardly, vindictive assassin’s blow which struck 
down LINCOLN, was aimed at his throat, and 





averted only by the mercy of Heaven! Long 
may he yet be spared to remind us of the fearful 
perils braved and borne by the statesmen at 
the helm who carried the noble ship of our 
American Union safely through the terrible 
breakers which surrounded her on every hand! 

But the memories which will rest most 
pleasantly upon his heart when the “last of 
earth ” shall come to him—as it must come to 
all—will be those of that crowning hour of 
his life when he stood up, amid the jeers and 
taunts and abuse of a crowded criminal court 
in his native county, the volunteer defender 
of a poor, ignorant, helpless, wretched, and 
half idiotical negro arraigned for the murder 
of a wealthy and respectable citizen. Years 
before, the miserable wreck of humanity, in 
his youth and health and strength, had been 
wrongfully accused of crime, and upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence which he was unable to 
confute, though knowing himself to be inno- 
cent, had been convicted and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment. While enduring 
it he was subjected to a series of harsh, brutal, 
and inhuman treatment, resulting in a complete 
paralysis of all his mental faculties. On his 
final release he wandered aimlessly over his 
old haunts, destitute, friendless, and repulsed 
on every hand. Burning with frenzy, and hun- 
ger, and want, he staggered from door to door, 
demanding compensation for his long and 
cruel imprisonment. Beaten and driven from 
all, in a moment of hopeless insanity he im- 
bued his hands in the blood of an innocent 
and most worthy man. The public indignation ~ 
knew no bounds. He was arrested, rescued 
from the hands of the excited and maddened 
crowd by the officers of justice, committed ‘to 
prison, and placed upon the mockery of a trial. 
So intense and universal was the feeling of 
indignation against him, so determined the 
cry for his blood, that manifestly idiotic and 
hopelessly insane as he was, no man dared 
appear as his counsel. Then it was that Gov. 
Seward came boldly forward, confronted the 
maddened crowd, and fearlessly announced 
his determination to defend the poor and 
helpless imbecile, and to demand his release 
and committal to an insane or idiotic asylum 
as the only fitting place for such as all must 
plainly see was this miserable convict. His 
efforts were unavailing—his eloquent appeals to 
the sympathy and common humanity of the 
jury, to the sense of justice of the court. io the 
hearts and senses of all present—were wasted, 
and the poor wretch was doomed to die by the 
hangman’s hand! But God had otherwise 
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ordered—a higher tribunal had taken cogni- 
zance of the case—a “higher law ” had been 
invoked ; and long before the period fixed for 
his execution, a merciful Providence had closed 
in death those unconscious eyes from whose 
dull orbs no rational gleams of intellect had for 
months and probably for years emanated ! 

A brilliant and successful career as a politi- 
cian and statesman — worldly prosperity— 
“honor, obedience, and troops of friends ”"— 
an enviable name in history—the applause of 
the wise and good of every country, a ripe 
and cheerful old age crowned with blessings 
and congratulations—a name and a fame co- 
extensive with the civilized world in all com- 
ing ages—these are precious and inestimable 
blessings awarded to but few of the human 
race; but to the Christian far more welcome, 
when flesh and strength shall fail, that inward 
voice sounding from the deepest depths of our 
immortal being, the voice of its great Creator, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me!” 

———_~+0o___—- 


WHAT MAKES WOMEN UNHAPPY? 


CANNOT help asking myself very often 

what it is that makes women so different 
from what they were thirty and forty years 
ago. The reality of a great change in them 
oppresses me, and I ponder and worry my 
brain, for I can not ignore it even if I would; 
it is too apparent, too marked. There is too 
much truth in the matter to laugh it down, and 
it finds such terrible proof in the unrestful un- 
happy faces before us every day. It makes 
one’s heart ache to see it; and to hear it—if one 
will—from the lips of those infected, is to have 
revealed a depth of woe and misery little 
dreamed of by those who only see the surface 
of life. 

This change in women is not confined to 
one class, but it is evident in all circles of 
society ; from the ignorant hired girl who takes 
her midnight stroll with any chance visitor, 
yet who on the score of character declines to 
sweep the stoop after a certain hour in the day, 
to the women of wealth and position who put 
themselves in sufficient raiment and parade 
their shapes before every idler in the Avenue, 
or who submit to being embraced in the dance 
by men whose touch is contamination, and 
whose very presence is debasing. 

The rich and the obscure, the luxurious and 
the poor, are all afflicted with this mania of 
unhappiness, this dissatisfied unrest which will 





not be stilled with the old remedy, and which 
threatens to end in the overthrow of all old- 
established and once respectable customs. 

Some one whispers, “ It is the out-growth of 
liberal ideas, that as a sex women are begin- 
ning to understand that they have been kept in 
subjection long enough. Ah! I answer, are 
these fashionable leaders of society, who go 
night after night with men other than their 
husbands to hear lascivious music, and who 
smile at the indecent, suggestive, living ballet 
pictures, subjected? I doubt if any of them 
look upon their husbands as aught but incon- 
venient necessities, who serve them as mere 
cash appendages, and whose wishes and opin- 
ions are never even inquired into, to say noth- 
ing of being respected. 

But what is the matter with the women? 
What do they want? “Suffrage,” cries my 
neighbor ; “ power in the land to decide weighty 
matters affecting their own interests; equal 
rights before God and man, and the complete 
abolishment of ancient laws and statutes; re- 
form in the marriage system, and——” 

Stop a moment,—Suffrage, you want first. 
Then I am to understand that with the present 
educational status of women you are willing 
to excuse men from further obligations, and as 
physical and moral equals take your destinies 
in your own hands, receiving no other aid than 
mere courtesy and civility demand. But are 
you physically equal to the requirements of 
the law, and could you as a voter bring your- 
self down to the necessities of the condition 
and serve in the militia or be drafted as a sol- 
dier? Think how you would feel if your 
pretty Hattie should be forced to go into the 
ranks! and then, too, imagine if you can, the 
moral defilement absolutely required to level 
her to the general standard of men; and if she 
is to be the equal of men, her pure heart must 
be deadened to that spiritual superiority which 
is the birthright of every woman, and which 
you know is the badge of her superiority. 
If the alternative were demanded, do you 
believe Hattie would be willing to acknowl- 
edge herself the egual of men? Lhave faith to 
say not, and very few right-thinking women 
would calmly consent to be thrown pell-mell 
into familiar contact with men as they are with 
each other, even for the suffrage privilege. 
Think of all the hallowed, holy emotions of 
husbands and sons lost in the mad excitement 
and rude bustle of an election, and picture if 
you can the feeling with which they would all 
meet at home afterward, dusty and soiled, 
stained and defiled by contact with the herd at 
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the polls. It is bad enough now, when only the 
men-folk come into their pure clean families in 
this semi-savage condition, and slip away 
ashamed to change their outer garments and 
remove the evidences of their inferior appetites, 
if not 19 feel humiliated that from so much that 
is low they are permitted to come into the 
presence of women. 

Now these very women are afflicted as much 
as you and I with this never-to-be-stilled, long- 
ing, craving, restless outreaching for an unde- 
finable something ; but do you really think they 
would be quieted with this one mighty ensign 
of republicanism, the ballot box? I do not. 
But you say your Hattie and yourself do not 
care to exercise the privilege, nor would you 
ever be required to assume any of the obliga- 
tions attendant upon your elevation as citizens 
of the country, for Hattie has money to pur- 
chase substitutes, and she could remain unspot- 
ted from the world, but that it is the working-wo- 
men, the poor sewing-girls, who need this ful- 
crum of power. Then you argue that work- 
ing-women should serve as soldiers, because 
of course you know they have no money to buy 
substitutes, and how can they remain unspot- 
ted from the world, being forced every day to 
meet it in that hard, bitter struggle for bread ? 

Differing as we do upon this one point, let 
us reason calmly upon this question of the wide- 
spread unhappiness of our sex, and first let me 
tell you that I believe this apparent and deep 
change in women is due to their growth in 
impurity. Asa class, we are coarser than we 
ever were before. We live in coarse times, in 
the day of slang, free-love affinities, and popu- 
lar vulgarisms of every kind. The general tone 
of society is such that, but for a deep-abiding 
faith in the promises of the future, many of us 
would be wretchedly unhappy. A saintly wo- 
man, wise and venerable, and having confi- 
dence in the integrity of her sex, said to me, 
not long since, “ There is need of alarm for the 
present, for we are passing over insecure 
ground, and like the oscillating pendulum un- 
evenly balanced, are swinging from one extreme 
to the other, but by-and-by the united intelli- 
gence of men and women will smooth the 
rough places and let us gain equilibrium 
again.” 

In the mean time what is to become of the 
two extreme classes of whom we were just 
speaking? Are fashionable women to go on 
tainted with this unholy passion for display 
and luxury, and sacrifice for the perishable 
pleasures of the hour the instincts that, being 
continually blunted, will eventually become ex- 





tinct, which on the other hand, rightly cherish- 
ed, would save intact the divinity of each wo- 
man? And are we to close our ears to the 
agonized cry that wells up from the heart of 
the working-woman, and turn away from the 
prayer for help to save herself from prostitu- 
tion, and,—God help us!—her babes from star- 
vation. There is a savage ring in her unnatu- 
ral voice that stops the half-uttered meaning- 
less words in which we were going to express our 
confidence that she would remain true to her 
womanhood, and the conviction is forced upon 
us that motherhood is higher in some natures 
than womanhood, and that while you or I 
would accept death in any form in preference, 
that this woman of honest feelings, though ig- 
norant and unthinking, knows no other way. 

You are congratulating yourself that your 
Hattie is not a representative of either class, 
and hence do not feel the same interest in them 
that you do in the sect you represent. But I 
am terribly in earnest, and can not pocket my 
personal success, and nurse a thankfulness that 
savors so strongly of selfishness. Pardon me 
if I launch into the old theme again and tell 
you how we can meet and answer this ques- 
tion of the unhappiness of women. 

Take fashionable women first, and let me ii- 
lustrate my point, at the same time, premising 
my argument with this remark, that while dis- 
satisfaction is prevalent in all classes of women, 
it is traceable to very different causes, which 
are as distinct as the conditions they represent. 
For instance, there are at the various watering- 
places, or were all the summer, ladies whose 
wealth, social position, and standing in society 
is all that they desired. The casual observer 
would declare there was nothing here upon 
which to base the assertion of dissatisfaction, 
apart from that natural discontent which char- 
acterizes the human family. 

Atall the watering-places and sea-side resorts 
there has been a noticable decrease in beaux. 
Daughters are chaperoned through empty par- 
lors, log in vain for that necessary commodity— 
suitablesgentleman attendants, while planning 
mammas grow frantic over the hopeless task of 
husband-hunting. These mothers and daugh- 
ters, like many others elsewhere, are, with all 
their lack of innate refinement, women of aver- 
age capacity, who from lack of occupation 
spend the best years of their lives in trying to 
entice men, for the sole purpose of having 
some one to supply in a genteel way the funds 
required for display. 

Night after night these daughters attire them- 
selves in costumes remarkable for their scanti- 
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ness in one direction and abundance in the 
other, and expose their person unblushingly as 
they tread the mazes of the voluptuous dance 
in the arms of any worn roué that happens to 
be on hand. 

The extravagance of these women keep all 
nonest marriageable men away from their pres- 
ence; they are afraid to go even for a few 
weeks’ pleasure where they are liable to be 
tempted to marry women whom they could 
not possibly support, and so they stay at home 
wishing all the time they could find some sen- 
sible girls who would be content with com- 
petency. I wish I could tell these wretched 
girls how many solid, substantial men are at 
their places of business this summer kept at 
home by their thoughtless conduct, and how 
very many well-meaning, moderately cultured 
men are wishing every day for wives, but who 
see no chance in the present state of society. 
They don’t care to wed women whose eyes are 
familiar with fashionable indecencies, and 
whose tastes are so perverted that they are will- 
ing to let unclean men handle their person in 
the waltz, or gaze with pleased eyes upon their 
naked arms and shoulders. 

These women are tainted, and the infection 
is spreading; and since we can not educate 
them through their principles, we are com- 
pelled to work through their selfish propensi- 
ties. Let them understand that men have the 
right to demand clean minds as well as bodies, 
and that the most debased of the race holds 
sacred the honor of his wife, and they will be- 
gin to open their eyes to the fact that as they 
are, few are fitted to hold such position. This 
claim of good men was never made so loudly 
as it is now, when women are asserting in un- 
intelligible rage their past position of servitude. 

This wide-spread prostitution of human 
bodies and souls which underlies our social 
fabric is just as fearful to men as to women, 
and the former are more wary than ever before 
as to the whiteness and purity of a sex they 
formerly trusted as implicitly as they do their 
mothers. And no matter how black some of 
their own garments are, they will have only 
the snowy in others. As rich husbands are 
the primary want of fashionable girls, their 
unhappiness will grow the more intense as 
they find how impossible it is to secure so use- 
ful an appendage, while they remain a mere 
bundle of gewgaws and paniers. Life has its 
realities as well as its fancies, its tragedies 
as well as its comedies; and many of those 
who smile at the idea of their remaining un- 
happy for the want of a husband will learn 





before long that they have made honorable 
marriage an impossibility, and are the cause of 
the wide-spread libertinism and reckless law- 
lessness and vice heaped into that word free- 
loveism. 

But the other class, the working-women, de- 
mand some recognition, for their unhappiness 
is more real and their necessities more glar- 
ing than ever before in the history of the world. 

Where men are concerned, life is plain walk- 
ing enough; but it is the women whose cries 
for work and its compensation are heard all 
over the land. 

There is a general uprising of the whole sex, 
and the wide-spread prevalence of dissatisfac- 
tion is due to the prejudice of men, coupled 
with their love of the sex. Men believe that 
the old type of women, whose only real life 
comes to her through the love of home, hus- 
band, and children, is the only kind to be tol- 
erated, and in keeping their wives in their 
places and their daughters at home, until their 
only chance to get away is offered them in the 
shape of a husband, is the surest and most ef- 
fectual way to crush this discontent which is 
undermining home-life in America. 

There is no new path needed for woman, 
only a widening of the old; and if the preju- 
dice of man makes woman believe that she 
will lose caste, be underpaid, and miss the 
chance of obtaining a husband, then the dis- 
tance between women and their work remains 
as great as ever, and the never-to-be-stilled as- 
pirations of her heart and brain continue to 
shake the fabric of society as it has done for 
the past few years. 

The fact is, that the number and helplessness 
of our sex has become a drug in the country, 
and the enlargement of woman’s mental powers, 
coupled with the opposition of men, and her 
limited pecuniary resources, is the true cause 
of the misery which is completely shadowing 
so many earth-lives, 

Men should view these new demands of 
women differently, and women should not for- 
get to be grateful to men for what they have 
been in the past. 

Let men encourage not only the cultured 
working-women who are brave and true- 
hearted enough to step out before the world 
and perform their chosen work, but the igno- 
rant and degraded who are reaching up for 
help. 

The truest and most exalted happiness on 
earth is found in the hearts of those who are 
permitted by circumstances to adopt a chosen 
pursuit and follow it to the end. God grant 
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this boon to every individual member of my 
sex, and then indeed will peace be established 
on a more lasting basis, since enlightenment, 
civilization, and enlarged mental and moral 
powers are the foundation and pillars of the 
grand structure. 


—. ) 
SPIRITUALISM. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


[The following excellent discussion of modern Spirit- 
nalism, taken from the Christian Union, is deserving of 
a wide circulation.] 

T is claimed that there are in the United 

States four million Spiritualists. The pe- 
rusal of the advertisements in any one of the 
weekly newspapers devoted to this subject will 
show that there is a system organized all over 
the Union to spread these sentiments. From 
fifty to a hundred, and sometimes more, of lec- 
turers advertise in a single paper, to speak up 
and down the land; and lyceums—progressive 
lyceums for children, spiritual pic-nics, and 
other movements of the same kind, are adver- 
tised. This kind of thing has been going on 
from year to year, and the indications now are 
that it is increasing rather than diminishing. 

It is claimed by the advocates of these senti- 
ments that the number of those who boldly 
and openly profess them is exceeded by the 
greater number of those who are secretly con- 
vinced, but who are unwilling to encounter the 
degree of obloquy or ridicule which they would 
probably meet on an open avowal. 

All these things afford matter for grave 
thought to those to whom none of the great 
and deep movements of society are indifferent. 
When we think how very tender and sacred 
are the feelings with which this has to do— 
what power and permanency they always 
must have, we can not but consider such a 
movement of society entitled at least to the 
most serious and thoughtful consideration. 

Our own country has just been plowed and 
seamed by a cruel war. The bullet that has 
pierced thousands of faithful breasts has cut 
the nerve of life and hope in thousands of 
homes. What yearning toward the invisible 
state, what agonized longings must have gone 
up as the sound of mournful surges. during 
these years succeeding the war! Can we won- 
der that any form of religion, or of supersti- 
tion, which professes in the least to mitigate 
the anguish of that cruel separation, and to 
break that dreadful silence by any voice or 
token, has hundreds of thousands of disciples ? 
If on review of the spiritualistic papers and 





pamphlets we find them full of vague wander- 
ings and wild and purposeless flights of fancy, 
can we help pitying that craving of the human 
soul which all this represents and so imperfect- 
ly supplies ? 

The question arises, Has not the Protestant 
religion neglected to provide some portion of 
the true spiritual food of the human soul, and 
thus produced this epidemic craving? It is 
often held to be a medical fact that morbid ap- 
petites are the blind cry of nature for something 
needed in the bodily system which is lacking. 
The wise nurse or mother does not hold up to 
ridicule the poor little culprit who secretly 
picks a hole in the plastering that he may eat 
the lime; she considers within herself what is 
wanting in this little one’s system, and .how 
this lack shall be more judiciously and safely 
supplied. If it be phosphate of lime for the 
bones which nature is thus blindly crying for, 
let us give it to him more palatably and under 
more attractive forms. 

So with the epidemic cravings of human 
society. The wise spiritual pastor or master 
would inquire what is wanting to these poor 
souls that they are thus with hungry avidity 
rushing in a certain direction, and devouring 
with unhealthy eagerness all manner of crudi- 
ties and absurdities. 

May it not be spiritual food, of which their 
mother, the Church, has abundance, which she 
has neglected to set before them? 

Now, if we compare the religious teachings 
of the present century with those of any past 
one, we shall find that the practicai spiritualis- 
tic belief taught by the Bible has to a great ex- 
tent dropped out of it. 

Let us begin with the time of Jesus Christ. 
Nothing is more evident in reading his life 
than that he was acting all the time in view 
of unseen and spiritual influences, which were 
more pronounced and operative to him than 
any of the visible and materialistic phenomena 
of the present life. In this respect the conduct 
of Christ, if imitated in the present day, would 
subject a man to the imputation of superstition 
or credulity. He imputed things to the direct 
agency of invisible spirits acting in the affairs 
of life, that we, in the same circumstances, 
attribute only to the constitutional liabilities 
of the individual acted upon by force of cir- 
cumstances. 

As an example of this, let us take his lan- 
guage toward the Apostle Peter. With the 
habits of modern Christianity, the caution of 
Christ to Peter would have been expressed 
much on this fashion: “Simon, Simon, thou 
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art impulsive, and liable to be carried away 
with sudden impressions. The Jews are about 
to make an attack on me which will endanger 
thee.” 

This was the exterior view of the situation, 
but our Lord did not take it. He said, “ Simon 
Simon, Satan hath desired to have thee that he 
may sift thee as wheat; but I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not.” This Satan was 
a@ person ever present in the mind of Christ. 
He was ever in his view as the invisible force 
by which all the visible antagonistic forces 
were ruled. When his disciples came home in 
triumph to relate the successes of their first 
preaching tour, Christ said, “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.” When the Apos- 
tle Peter rebuked him for prophesying the 
tragical end of his earthly career, Christ an- 
swered not him, but the invisible spirit whose 
influence over him he recognized: “ Get thee 
behind me, Satan! Thou art an offense unto 
me.” When the Saviour’s last trial approached, 
he announced the coming crisis in the words, 
“The prince of this world cometh, and hath 
nothing in me.” When he gave himself into 
the hands of the Sanhedrim, he said, “ This is 
your hour and that of the powers of darkness.” 
When disputing with the unbelieving Jews, he 
told them that they were of their father, the 
devil; that he was a murderer from the begin- 
ning, and abode not in the truth ; that when he 
spoke a lie he spoke of his own, for he was a 
liar, and the father of lies. 

In short, the life of Christ, as viewed by him- 
self, was not a conflict with enemies in the flesh, 
but with an invisible enemy, artful, powerful, 
old as the foundations of the world, and ruling 
by his influences over evil spirits and men in 
the flesh. 

The same was the doctrine taught by the 
Apostles. In reading the Epistles we see in 
the strongest language how the whole visible 
world was up in arms against them. St. Paul 
gives this catalogue of his physical and worldly 
sufferings, proving his right to apostleship 
mainly by perseverance in persecution. “In 
labors more abundant, in stripes above meas- 
ure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft; 
of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one; thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned; thrice have I suffered shipwreck 
—a night and a day have I been in the deep. 
In journeyings often, in perils of water, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own coun- 
trymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
among false brethren.” 





One would say with all this, there was a 
sufficient array of physical and natural causes 
against St. Paul to stand for something. In 
modern language—yea, in the language of 
good modern Christians—it would be said, 
“ What is the use of taking into account any 
devil or any invisible spirits to account for 
Paul's trials and difficulties ?—it is enough that 
the whole world has set itself against what he 
teaches—Jew and Gentile are equally antago- 
nistic to it.” 

But St. Paul says in the face of all this, “ We 
are not wrestling with flesh and blood, but 
with principalities and powers and the leaders 
of the darkness of this world, and against 
wicked spirits in high places;” and St. Peter, 
recognizing the sufferings and persecutions of 
the early Christians, says, “ Be sober, be vigil- 
ant.” Why? “Because your adversary, the 
devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour.” 

In like manner we find in the discourses of 
our Lord and the Apostles the recognition of a 
counteracting force of good spirits. When 
Nathaniel, one of his early disciples, was as- 
tonished at his spiritual insight, he said to him, 
“Thou shalt see greater things than these! 
Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and angels 
of God ascending and descending on the Son 
of man.” When he spoke of the importance 
of little children, he announced that each one 
of them had a guardian angel who beheld the 
face of God. When he was transfigured on 
the Mount, Moses and Elijah appeared in 
glory, and talked with him of his death that he 
was to accomplish at Jerusalem. In the hour 
of his agony in the garden, an ange] appeared 
and ministered to him. When Peter drew a 
sword to defend him, he said,“ Put up thy 
sword. Thinkest thou not that I can not pray 
to my Father, and he will give me more than 
twelve legions of angels?” 

Thus, between two contending forces of the 
invisible world was Christianity inaugurated. 
During the primitive ages the same language 
was used by the Fathers of the Church, and 
has ever since been traditional. 

But we need not say that the fashion of 
modern Protestant theology and the custom 
of modern Protestant Christianity have been 
less and less of this sort. 

We hear from good Christians, and from 
Christian ministers, talk of this sort: A great 
deal is laid to the poor devil that he never 
thought of. If men would take care of their 
own affairs the devil will let them alone. We 
hear it said that there is no evidence of the 
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operation of invisible spirits in the course of 
human affairs. It is all a mere matter of phys- 
ical, mental, and moral laws working out 
their mission with unvarying certainty. 

But is it a fact, then, that the great enemy 
whom Christ so constantly spoke of is dead? 
Are the principalities and powers and rulers 
of the darkness of this world, whom Paul de- 
clared to be the real opponents that the Chris- 
tian has to arm against, all dead? If that great 
enemy whom Christ declared the source of all 
opposition to himself is yet living, with his 
nature unchanged, there is as much reason to 
look for his action behind the actions of men 
and the vail of material causes as there was in 
Christ’s time; and if the principalities and 
powers and rulers of the darkness of this world, 
that Paul speaks of, have not died, then they 
are now, as they were in his day, the principal 
thing the Christian should keep in mind and 
against which he should arm. 

And, on the other hand, if it is true, as Christ 
declared, that every little child in him hasa 
guardian angel, who always beholds the Fa- 
ther’s face; if, as St. Paul says, it is true that 
the angels all are “ ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister to those who shall be heirs of sal- 
vation,” then it follows that every one of us is 
being constantly watched over, cared for, 
warned, guided, and ministered to by invisible 
spirits. 

Now let us notice in what regions and in 
what classes of mind the modern spiritualistic 
religion has most converts. 

To a remarkable degree it takes minds which 
have been denuded of all faith in spirits ; minds 
which are empty, swept of all spiritual belief, 
are the ones into which any amount of spirits 
can enter and take possession, That is to 
say, the human soul, in a state of starva- 
tion for one of its normal and most neces- 
sary articles of food, devours right and left 
every marvel of modern spiritualism, however 
crude, 

The old angelology of the Book of Daniel 
and the Revelations is poetical and grand, 
Daniel sees lofty visions of beings embodying 
all the grand forces of nature. He is told of 
invisible princes who rule the destiny of na- 
tions! Michael, the guardian prince of the 
Jews, is hindered twenty-one days from com- 
ing, at the prayer of Daniel, by the conflicting 
princes of Media and Persia. In the New Tes- 
tament, how splendid is the description of the 
angel of the resurrection! “ And behold, there 
was a great earthquake, and the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven and came and 





rolled back the stone from the door and sat 
upon it! His countenance was as the light- 
ning, and his raiment white as snow, and for 
fear of him the keepers did shake and become 
as dead men.” We have here spiritualistic 
phenomena worthy of a God—worthy our high- 
est conceptions—elevated, poetic, mysterious, 
grand ! 

And communities, and systems of philosophy 
and theology, which have explained all the 
supernatural art of the Bible, or which are 
always apologizing for it, blushing for it, ignor- 
ing and making the least they can of it—such 
communities will go into spiritualism by hun- 
dreds and by thousands. Instead of angels, 
whose countenance is as the lightning, they 
will have ghosts and tippings and tappings and 
rappings. Instead of the great beneficent mir- 
acles recorded in Scripture, they will have 
senseless clatterings of furniture and breaking 
of crockery. Instead of Christ’s own promise, 
“He that keepeth my commandments, I will 
love him and manifest myself,” they will have 
manifestations from all sorts of ancnymous 
spirits, good, bad, and indifferent. 

Well, then, what is the way to deal with 
spiritualism? Precisely what the hunter uses 
when he stands in the high, combustible grass 
and sees the fire sweeping around him on the 
prairies. He sets fire to the grass all around 
him, and it burns from instead of to him, and 
thus he fights fire with fire. Spiritualism, 
in its crudities and errors, can be met only in 
that way. The true spiritualism of the Bible 
is what will be the only remedy for the cray- 
ings of that which is false and delusive. 

Some years ago the writer of this, in deep 
sorrow for the sudden death of a son, received 
the following letter from a Roman Catholic 
priest, in a neighboring town. He was a man 
eminent for holiness of life and benevolence, 
and has since entered the rest of the blessed. 


Dear Mapam: In the deep afiliction that 
has recently visited you, I implore you to re- 
member well that there is a communion of 
spirits of the departed just, which death can 
not prevent, and which, with prayer, can im- 
part much consolation. This, with the con- 
dolence of every parent and child in my flock, 
1 beg leave to offer you, wishing, in the mean 
time, to assure you of my — regret and 
sympathy. ours, very truly, 

— : pn Ans | 
Catholic Pastor, Lawrence. 


What is this communion which death can 
not prevent, and which with prayer can im- 
part consolation? It is known in the Apostles’ 
Creed as “ The Communion of Saints.” 
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[In a second article, under the motto, “ I be- 
lieve in the Communion of Saints,” Mrs. Stowe 
continues her discussion of the same subject.] 

When it is considered what social penalties 
attach to the profession of this faith, one must 
admit that only some very strong cause can 
induce persons of standing and established 
reputation openly to express beliefs of this 
kind. The penalty is loss of confidence and 
being reputed of unsound mind. It is not an 
easy thing to profess belief in anything which 
destroys one’s reputation for sanity, yet un- 
doubtedly this is the result. It must also be 
admitted that most of the literature which has 
come into existence in this way is of a doubtful 
and disreputable kind, and of a tendency to 
degrade rather than elevate our conceptions of 
a spiritual state. 

Yet such is the hunger, the longing, the 
wild craving of the human soul for the region 
of future immortality, its home-sickness for its 
future home, its perishing anguish of desire for 
the beloved ones who have been torn away 
from it, and to whom in every nerve it still 
throbs and bleeds, that professed words and 
messages from that state, however unworthy, 
are met with a trembling agony of eagerness, 
a willingness to be deceived, most sorrowful 
to witness. 

But any one who judges of the force of this 
temptation merely by what is published in the 
Banner of Light, and other papers of that class, 
has little estimate of what there is to be con- 
sidered in the way of existing phenomena un- 
der this head. 

The cold scientists who, without pity and 
without sympathy, have supposed that they 
have had under their dissecting knives the 
very phenomena which have deluded their 
fellows, mistake. They have not seen them, 
and in the cold, unsympathizing mood of 
science, they never can see them. The experi- 
ences that have most weight with multitudes 
who believe more than they dare to utter, are 
secrets deep as the grave, sacred as the inner- 
most fibers of their souls—they can not bring 
their voices to utter them except in some hour 
of uttermost confidence and to some friend of 
tried sympathy. They know what they have 
seen and what they have heard. They know 
the examinations they have made, they know 
the inexplicable results, and, like Mary of:old, 
they keep all these sayings and ponder them 
in their hearts. They have no sympathy with 
the vulgar, noisy, outward phenomena of tip- 
pings and rappings and signs of wonders. They 
have no sympathy with the vulgar and profane 





attacks on the Bible, which form part of the 
utterances of modern seers; but they can not 
forget, and they can not explain things which 
in sacred solitude or under circumstances of 
careful observation have come under their own 
notice. They have no wish to make converts 
—they shrink from conversation, they wait for 
light; but when they hear all these things 
scoffed at, they think within themselves—who 
knows ? 

We have said that the strong, unregulated, 
and often false spiritualistic current of to-day 
is a result of the gradual departure of Christen- 
dom from the true supernaturalism of primi- 
tive ages. We have shown how Christ and 
his Apostles always regarded the invisible 
actors on the stage of human existence as more 
powerful than the visible ones; that they re- 
ferred to their influence over the human spirit 
and over the forces of nature, things which 
modern rationalism refers only to natural laws. 
We can not illustrate the departure of modern 
society from primitive faith better than in a 
single instance—a striking one. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the best formula of 
Christian faith—it is common to the Greek, 
the Roman, the Reformed Churches, and pub- 
lished by our Pilgrim Fathers in the New 
England primer in connection with the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism. It contains the following pro- 
fession : 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church ; the communion of Saints; the 
forgiveness of Sins,” ete. 

In this sentence, according to Bishop Pear- 
son on the Creed, are announced four im- 
portant doctrines: 1. The Holy Ghost; 2. The 
Holy Catholic Church ; 3. The Communion of 
Saints; 4. The Forgiveness’of Sins. To each 
one of these the good Bishop devotes some 
twenty or thirty pages of explanation. 

But it is customary with many clergymen in 
reading to slur the second and third articles 
together, thus: “I believe in the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, the communion of saints”— 
that is to say, I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, which is the communion of saints. 

Now, in the standard edition of the English 
Prayer Book, and in all the editions published 
from it, the separate articles of faith are 
divided by semicolons—thus: “The Holy 
Ghost; The Holy Catholic Church ; The Com- 
munion of Saints.” But in our American edi- 
tions the punctuation is altered to suit a mod- 
ern rationalistic idea—thus: “The Holy Ca- 
tholic Church, the Communion of Saints.” 

The doctrine of the Communion: of Saints, as 
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held by primitive Christians, as held still by the 
Roman and Greek Churches, is thus dropped 
out of view in the modern Protestant Episco- 
pal reading. 

But what is this doctrine? ‘ Bishop Pearson 
devotes a long essay to it, ending thus: 

Every one may learn by this what he is to 
understand by this part of the article in which 
he professeth to believe in the Communion of 
Saints. 

Thereby he is conceived to express thus 
much : 


“T am fully persuaded of this, as a necessary 
and infallible truth, that such persons as are 
truly sanctified in the Church of Christ, while 
they live in the crooked generations of men 
and struggle with all the miseries of this world, 
have fellowship with God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost...... that 
they partake of the kindness and care of the 
blessed angels who take delight in ministra- 
tions for their benefit, that. ..... they have 
an intimate union and conjunction with all 
the saints on earth as being members of Christ ; 
NOR IS THIS UNION SEPARATED BY THE DEATH 
OF ANY, but they have communion with all the 
saints who, from the death of Abel, have de- 
parted this life in the fear of God, and now 
enjoy the presence of the Father, and follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. 

“And thus I believe in the Communion of 
Saints.” 

Now, we appeal to the consciences of modern 
Christians whether this statement of the doc- 
trine of the Communion of Saints represents the 
doctrine that they have heard preached from 
the pulpit, and whether it has been made 
practically so much the food and nourishment 
of their souls as to give them all the support 
under affliction and bereavement which it cer- 
tainly is calculated to do? 

Do they really believe themselves to partake 
in their life-struggle of the kindness and care 
of the blessed angels who take delight in min- 
istrations for their benefit? Do they believe 
they are united by intimate bonds with all 
Christ’s followers? Do they believe that the 
union is not separated by the death of any of 
them, but that they have communion with all 
the saints who have departed this life in the 
faith and now enjoy the presence of the 
Father ? 

Would not a sermon conceived in the terms 
of this standard treatise excite an instant sen- 
sation as tending toward the errors of Spiritual- 
ism? And let us recollect that the Apostles’ 
Creed from which this is taken was as much a 
standard with our Pilgrim Fathers as the 
Cambridge Platform. 

If we look back to Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nolia, we shall find that the belief in the minis- 





tration of angels and the conflict of invisible 
spirits, good and evil, in the affairs of men, 
was practical and influential in the times of 
our fathers. 

If we look at the first New England Sys- 
tematic Theology, that of Dr. Dwight, we 
shall find the subject of Angels and Devils and 
their ministry among men fully considered. 

In the present theological course at Andover 
that subject is wholly omitted. What may be 
the custom in other theological seminaries of 
the present day we will not say. 

We will now show what the teaching and 
the feeling of the primitive church was on the 
subject of the departed dead and the ministra- 
tions of angels. In Coleman’s Christian Anti- 
quities, under the head of Death and Burial of 
the early Christians, we find evidence of the 
great and wide difference which existed De- 
tween the Christian community and all the 
other world, whether Jews or heathen, in re- 
gard to the vividness of their conceptions of 
immortality. The Christian who died was not 
counted as lost from their number—the fellow- 
ship with him was still unbroken. The theory 
and the practice of the Christians was to look 
on the departed as no otherwise severed from 
them than the man who has gone to New 
York is divided from his family in Boston. 
He is not within the scope of the senses, he 
can not be addressed, but he is the same person 
with the same heart, still living and loving, 
and partners with them of all joys and sor- 
rows. 

But while they considered personal identity 
and consciousness unchanged and the friend 
as belonging to them, as muclr after death as 
before, they regarded his death as an advance- 
ment, an honor, a glory. It was customary, 
we are told, to celebrate the day of his death 
as his birth-day—the day when he was born 
to new immortal life. Tertullian, who died in 
the year 220, in his treatise called the Soldier's 
Chaplet, says: “ We make anniversary obla- 
tions for the dead—for their birth-days,” mean- 
ing the day of their death. In another place 
he says, “It was the practice of a widow to 
pray for the soul of her deceased husband, 
desiring on his behalf present refreshment or 
rest, and a part in the first resurrection,” and 
offering annually for him an oblation on the 
day of his falling asleep. By this gentle term 
the rest of the body in the grave was always 
spoken of among Christians. It is stated that 
on these anniversary days of commemorating 
the dead they were used to make a feast, in- 
viting both clergy and people, but especially 
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the poor and needy, the widows and orphans, 
that it might not only be a memorial of rest to 
the dead, but a memorial of a sweet savor in 
the sight of God. 

A Christian funeral was in every respect a 
standing contrast to the lugubrious and de- 
pressing gloom of modern times. Palms and 
olive branches were carried in the funeral pro- 
cession, and the cypress was rejected as sym- 
bolizing gloom. Psalms and hymns of a joy- 
ful and triumphant tone were sung around the 
corpse while it was kept in the house and on 
the way to the grave. St. Chrysostom, speak- 
ing of funeral services, quotes passages from 
the psalms and hymns that were in common 
use, thus: 


“ What mean our psalms and hymns? Do 
we not glorify God and give him thanks that 
he hath crowned him that has departed, that 
he hath delivered him from trouble, that he 
hath set him free from all fear? Consider 
what thou singest at the time. ‘Turn again 
to thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath re- 
warded thee ;’ and again: ‘I will fear no evil 
because thou art with me ;’ and again: ‘ Thou 
art my refuge from the affliction that com- 
passeth me about.’ Consider what these 
psalms mean. If thou believest the things 
which thou sayest to be true, why dost thou 
weep and lament and make a pageantry and a 
mock of thy singing? If thou believest them 
not to be true, why dost thou play the hypo- 
crite so much as to sing?” 


Coleman says, also : 


“The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered at funerals and often at the grave 
itself. By this rite it was professed that the 
communion of saints was still perpetuated be- 
tween the living and the dead. It was a favor- 
ite idea that both still continued members of 
the same mystical body, the same on earth and 
in heaven.”—Antiq., p. 413. 


Coleman says, also, that the early Christian 
utterly discarded all the Jewish badges and 
customs of mourning, such as sackcloth and 
ashes and rent garments, and severely cen- 
sured the Roman custom of wearing black. 


St. Augustine says: “ Why should we dis- 
figure ourselves with black, unless we would 
imitate unbelieving nations, not only in their 
wailing for the dead, but also in their mourn- 
Ing apparel? Be assured, these are foreign and 
unlawful usages.” 


He says, also: “ Our brethren are not to be 
mourned for being liberated from this world 
when we know that they are not omitted but 
premitted, receding from us only that they may 
precede us, so that journeying and voyaging 
before us they are to be desired but not lament- 
ed. Neither should we put on black raiment 
for them when they have already taken their 
white garments; and occasion should not be 
given to the Gentiles that they should rightly 





and justly reprove us, that we grieve over 
those as extinct and lost who we say are now 
alive with God, and the faith that we profess 
by voice and speech we deny by the testimony 
of our heart and bosom.” 

Are not many of the usages and familiar 
forms of speech of modern Christendom a 
return to old heathenism? Are they not what 
St. Augustine calls a repudiation of the Chris- 
tian faith? The black garments, the funeral 
dreariness, the mode of speech which calls a 
departed friend lost—have they not become 
the almost invariable rule in Christian life ? 

So really and truly did the first Christians 
believe that their friends were still one with 
themselves, that they considered them even in 
their advanced and glorified state a subject of 
prayers. 

Prayer for each other was to the first Chris- 
tians a reality. The intimacy of their sym- 
pathy, the entire oneness of their life, made 
prayer for each other a necessity, and they 
prayed for each other instinctively as they 
prayed for themselves. So St. Paul says, 
“ Always in every prayer of mine making re- 
quest for you always with joy.” Christians 
are commanded without ceasing to pray for 
each other. As their faith forbade them to 
consider the departed as lost or ceasing to 
exist, or in any way being out of their fellow- 
ship and communion, it did not seem to them 
strange or improper to yield to that impulse of 
the loving heart which naturally breathes to 
the Heavenly Father the name of its beloved. 
On the contrary, it was a custom in the earliest 
Christian times, in the solemn service of the 
Eucharist, to commend to God ina memorial 
prayer the souls of their friends departed, but 
not dead. In Coleman’s Antiquities, and other 
works of the same kind, many instances of this 
are given. We select some: 

Arnobius, in his treatise against the heathen 
writers, probably in 305, speaking of the pray- 
ers offered after the consecration of the ele- 
ments in the Lord’s Supper, says “ that Chris- 
tians prayed for pardon and peace in behalf of 
the living and dead.” Cyril, of Jerusalem, 
reports the prayer made after consecrating the 
elements in Holy Communion in these words: 

“We offer this sacrifice in memory of those 
who have fallen asleep before us, first patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs, that 
God by their prayers and supplications may 
receive our supplications and those we pray 
for, our holy fathers and bishops, and all that 
have fallen asleep before us, believing it is of 
great advantage to their souls to be prayed for 
while the holy and tremendous sacrifice lies 
upon the alte 
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A memorial of this custom has come into 
the Protestant Church in the Episcopal Eucha- 
ristic service where occur these words: “ And 
we also bless thy Holy Name for all thy ser- 
yants departed this life in thy faith and fear, 
beseeching Thee to give us grace so to follow 
their good examples, that we with them may 
be partakers of thy Heavenly Kingdom.” It 
will be seen here the progress of an idea, its 
corruption and its reform. 

The original idea with the primitive Chris- 
tian was this: “ My friend is neither dead nor 
changed. He is only gone before me, and is 
promoted to higher joy; but he is still mine 
and I am his. Still can I pray for him, still 
can he pray for me; and as when he was here 
on earth we can be mutually helped by each 
other’s prayers.” 

Out of this root—so simple and so sweet— 
grew idolatrous exaggerations of saint worship 
and a monstrous system of bargain and sale of 
prayers for the dead. The Reformation swept 
all this away—and, as usual with reformations, 
swept away a portion of the primitive truth— 
but it retained still the Eucharistic memorial 
of departed friends as a fragment of primitive 
simplicity. 

The Church, furthermore, appointed three 
festivals of commemoration of these spiritual 
members of the great Church Invisible with 
whom they held fellowship—the festivals of All 
Souls, of All Angels, of All Saints. 

Two of these are still retained in the Epis- 
copal Church, the feast of St. Michael and All 
Angels, and the feast of All Saints. These 
days are derived from those yearly anniver- 
saries which were common in the primitive 
ages. 

[Here we have a formal deprecation of the 
tendency of modern orthodoxy to withdraw 
from what was once regarded as a proper re- 
ligious belief and sentiment, and which modern 
Spiritualists warmly accept, and make one of 
the chief grounds for their doctrine of intercom- 
munication between the departed dead and the 
living. We expect to give our readers other 
papers by Mrs. Stowe in continuation of her 
discussion on the subject. 

In the following letter, or extract from a 
letter, from Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, one 
of the leading lights and exponents of Spiritu- 
alism at the present day, we have a voice from 
the inside, furnishing some information with 
regard to the state of spiritualistic affairs in 
America, and some of the expected results of 
the movement.] 





“ Spiritualism, for the. most part, is a shower 
from the realm of intelligences and uncultured 
affections. It is rapidly irrigating and fertiliz- 
ing everything that has root and the seed- 
power to grow. It is starting up the half- 
dead trees of Sectarianism, causing the most 
miserable weeds to grow rapid and rank, and, 
of course, attracting very general attention to 
religious feelings and super-terrene exist- 
ences. . 

“As an effect of this spiritualistic rain, you 
may look for an immense harvest of both wheat 
and tares—the grandest growths in great prin- 
ciples and ideas on the one hand, and a fearful 
crop of crudities and disorganizing superstitions 
on the other. There will be seen floating on 
the flood many of our most sacred institutions. 
Old wagon-ruts, long-forgotten cow-tracks, 
every little hole and corner in the old high- 
ways, will be filled to the brim with the rain. 
You will hardly know the difference between 
the true springs and the flowing mud-pools 
visible on every side. Many noble minds will 
stumble as they undertake to ford the new 
streams which will come up to their very door- 
sills, if not into their sacred and established 
habitations. Perhaps lives may be lost; per- 
haps homes may be broken up; perhaps for- 
tunes may be sacrificed; for who ever heard 
of a great flood, a storm of much power, or an 
earthquake that did not do one, or two, or all 
of these deplorable things? Spiritualism is, 
indeed, all and everything which its worst ene- 
mies or best friends ever said of it;—a great 
rain from heaven, a storm of violence, a power 
unto salvation, a destroyer and a builder too— 
each, and all, and everything good, bad, and 
indifferent; for which every one, nevertheless, 
should be thankful, as eventually all will be 
when the evil subsides, when the severe rain is 
over, and the clouds dispersed—when even the 
blind will see with new eyes, the lame walk, 
and the mourners of the world be made to re- 
joice with joy unspeakable. 

“ Of course, my kind brother, you know that 
I look upon ‘ wisdom’ organized into our daily 
lives, and ‘love’ inspiring every heart, as the 
only true heaven-appointed saviour of man- 
kind. And all spiritual growth and intellectual 
advancement in the’ goodnesses and graces of 
this redeemer I call an application of the Har- 
monial Philosophy. But I find, as most likely 
you do, that it is as hard to get the Spiritual- 
ists to become Harmonial Philosophers as to 
induce ardent Bible-believers to daily practice 
the grand essentials which dwell in the warm 
heart of Christianity.” 
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THE GIPSY HAT. 
BY GEO. KLINGER. 

Ou, the rickety bridge flung over the creek— 
Flung over the waters clear and quick ; 
Up in the boughs of the twisting trees, 
Creaking and trembling in every breeze— 
Up in the boughs with their crisping leaves, 
Up where the shadows with sunshine weaves— 
Where the wild bird ruffles his wings for flight, 
Or shakes out the dews on the gilded light. 
Tiow full of glee is the witching face 
That peeps from the rail in its rustic grace ! 
The flushed, gay face where the brown curls twine, 
With the eyes that watch where the hook and line 
Dance on the water—sink and swim— 
Gather quick fins to the mirror-bright brine. 
How full of light are the laughing eyes, 
With their blue that rivals the sleeping skies ! 
How full of music the laugh that rings 
Over the water that seething sings ! 
Music that rivals the music of birds 
Is the half Scottish rhythm that clings to her words. 
And what were rare jewels—oh, pray tell me that, 
To compare with the grace of her old gipsy hat ? 
And what were the costumes, elaborately made, 
Of silks, and of satins, and richest brocade, 
Compared to her tunic and bodice of gray, 
And her ribbons that rival the roses of May? 
Oh, rough-hewn old bridge, swung high in the air,— 
Swung high from the torrent that whispers beware ! 
You have trembled with many a foot before now, 
And thrilled to the music of laughter, I trow ; 
But what footstep so light, oh, pray tell me that, 
As the girl's by the rail, with the old gipsy hat ? 
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A DISPUTED POINT. 
BY MARY HAINES GILBERT. 





«“ {7 ES, Mrs. Stanton was formerly associate 

editor, I believe,” said I. Miss Prindle 
lowered her eyebrows. “ You mean editress,” 
said she. In general, I hate those who are 
always ready to plunge the dissecting-knife 
of criticism into their friends’ impromptu crea- 
tions, and from any other than worthy Miss 
Prindle, I would consider habitual amendments 
of my modes of expression gratuitous imperti- 
nence, or at least uncalled-for interference with 
liberty of speech. 

But Miss Prindle having been my mentor in 
days past, still thinks herself privileged to con- 
tinue her instructions in season and out of 
season; and knowing that she has my welfare 
at heart, and that she does not correct me 
merely to make a display of her knowledge of 
syntax, I listen attentively to her critical re- 
marks, no bitter thoughts rankling in my heart 
meanwhile. Since I have taken seriously to 
scribbling, Miss Prindle is more on the alert 
than ever, and very closely I have to watch 
my words when in her august presence, else [ 
am interrupted in the midst of my eloquence 
with, “ But, my dear, Brown says—” 





I pause and weigh her sayings, but not as 
formerly do I believe her infallible. I have 
come to have a will of my own, and not un- 
frequently I argue a point with her, and some- 
times I even dare set her favorite Brown at de- 
fiance. 

“*Editress?’” said I. “No, I prefer ‘ edit- 
or. There are too many esses in English; and 
don’t you know that we strong-minded women 
are determined to rid the vocabulary of some 
of them? Foreigners laugh at us. They say 
our language is made up of nothing but guttu- 
rals and hissing sounds.” 

“But analogy requires ‘ editress,’” said Miss 
Prindle, in a positive tone; and she strode 
toward my bookcase in search of the inevitable 
Brown. What a triumphant expression she 
wore as she turned the (to me) uninviting pages 
and slid the tip of her forefinger down the 
dreary observations! 

“Actor, actress,” repeated she. “What 
would you think to hear any one say, ‘She is 
a fine actor?’” 

“ Well,” said I, “I would consider the speak- 
cr either ignorant of grammatical law, or unu- 
sually defiant of public opinion.” 

“Exactly!” cried Miss Prindle, and she 
read: “ Accuser, accuseress; advocate, adyo- 
catess; archer, archeress; author, authoress; 
avenger, avengeress; barber, barberess; baron, 
baroness; canon, canoness; cit, cittess; co- 
heir, coheiress; count, count—” 

“Do stop a minute,” said I; “let’s try some 
of the esses: Oh, Lily! will you be my accuser- 
ess? What author would venture to employ 
‘accuseress’ in a pathetic passage? I should 
laugh outright at—” 

“Nonsense,” frowned my mentor; “I see 
nothing to laugh at. Pray, how would you 
amend the sentence? By substituting ‘accu- 
ser?’” 

“Let's take the next one,” said I. “She 
promises to be my advocatess in this affair. Now, 
I'd rather put it ‘advocate”” Miss Prindle 
shook her head at me with looks of pitying 
horror. “ My dear, will you fly in the face of 
Brown—in the face of all grammarians ?” 

“You know it is the age of emancipation,” 
laughed I. “‘Authoress’—I am altogether 
opposed to that word. I always head my 
manuscripts ‘ Author,’ etc.; and as for ‘aveng- 
eress” and ‘barberess, if I had my will they 
should be proscribed too.” 

“ And ‘ baroness,’ and ‘countess,’ and ‘ giant- 
ess,’ and ‘ goddess,’ and ‘ heiress,’ and ‘ hostess,’ 
and ‘Jewess,” cried my opponent. (Query: 
Does not analogy require opponcntess ?) 
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“T suppose I must use some of those dis- 
agreeable words,” said I; “but I think Brown 
would have done humanity a service if he had 
clipped off all those superfluous esses.” 

“ But, my dear,” said Miss Prindle, solemnly, 
“Jet me advise you. You write—for what? 
For readers; not simply to amuse yourself. 
Well, then, whatever ideas of innovation come 
to you, enjoy them if you will, but don’t at- 
tempt to put them into operation—don’t! For 
you can not hope to reconstruct the language. 
We must take the world as it is, and the lan- 
guage as it is; and you will find it hard to 
make critics bglieve that your discrepancies are 
the result of aught but—” 

I knew the dear old soul was on the point 
of saying, “ignorance;” but she paused and 
repeated instead, “ idiosyncrasy.” 

I sighed. “Doubtless you are right, but I 
think I will cling to ‘editor’ and ‘author,’ 
nevertheless, and repeat the esses only when I 
fear being laughed at.” 

“You will regret it,” groaned my mentor. 

“Well, then, will this satisfy you?” said I. 
“That old tyrant, Grammar, has, by the aid of 
editors and editresses, critics and criticesses, 
slain his thousands and tens of thousands of 
authors and authoresses, scribblers and scrib- 
bleresses.” 

—_——__3499——__—_ 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


PERSONAL. 

HE editor of this department owes an ac- 

knowledgment to the publisher of the 
JOURNAL, and to the readers as well, for what 
may seem a failure to keep up his end of an 
implied contract. The present as well as the 
preceding number has shown a diminution in 
extent of PacKaRD’s MontuLy which, although 
not detracting from the interest or usefulness 
of the JouRNAL, may reflect somewhat upon 
the industry and care of this editor. In ex- 
tenuation he begs leave to say that it has 
been impossible in the past, as it will be in the 
future, to devote so much time to this work 
as in the beginning he had hoped to be able 
to do. He has therefore counseled a more 
thorough consolidation of the two magazines, 
retaining, as now, the best features of both, but 
without the severe line of partition which has 
thus far been kept up; and his suggestion will 
be adopted in the future. He begs leave to say 





that his relations with his friend and co-worker 
have been very pleasant, as they will continue 
to be, and that he has no thought of withdraw- 
ing from the JouRNAL, either in fact or in feel- 
ing. The labor which he performs in this con- 
nection will be a labor of love ; and while he will 
have no responsibility for the general conduct 
of the JouRNAL, or for other contributions than 
his own, his interest in its success and useful- 
ness will remain to the end. 


CONSOLIDATION. 

Tue excellent example sect by PACKARD’s 
Monrury and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is being generally followed by first-class peri- 
odicals and first-class governments. Commenc- 
ing with Nevember, Putnam’s Magazine and 
Hours at Home will be united, and issued in an 
improved style under the title of “ Scribner's 
Monthly.” Dr. J. G. Holland will have editorial 
charge of the consolidated magazine, and will 
show his faith in the venture by putting in his 
money. That unique and comely periodical, 
Hearth and Home, pride of the house of Petten- 
gill & Bates, has also placed itself en rapport 
with the American Agriculturist, and will hence- 
forth appear with the impress and be im- 
pelled by the energy of Orange Judd & Co. We 
look upon these indications of professional unity . 
with unalloyed pleasure, betokening, as they 
do, the approach of that joyous time when 
“the lion shall lie down with the lamb, and a 
little child shall lead them.” Consolidation is 
a good name and a good thing. It betokens 
strength, unity, ponderosity—not that any of 
these journals are to be heavier for thus coming 
together, except in the better sense of momen- 
tum and force. 

There is also a report that Prussia and France 
are about to “ consolidate ;” at least overtures 
to this end have been made, and will probably 
be accepted. King William seems to have got 
a crotchet in his head that the two govern- 
ments can be run together at less expense, and 
has gone over to Paris with his editorial corps 
to see about it. Not finding Napoleon “at 
home,” he is waiting hisreturn. No doubt the 
matter will be satisfactorily fixed up as soon as 
Napoleon and Louis return from their “ consti- 
tutional” walk. So much for a good example. 
- UNPARALLELED OUTRAGE. 

A FRIEND and “ old subscriber,” who artlessly 
confesses to having read to its finale the screed 
on “ An American Vessel of Honor,” published 
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in the September number of this magazine, has 
sent us a veritable inventory of spittoons used 
in the office where he earns his daily bread. 
In this office are twenty-two clerks, and, by 
actual count, only nineteen spittoons! Whether 
three of these are double, or whether some of 
the unfortunates are obliged to spit on the 
floor, or whether they chews not to spit at all, 
our correspondent saith not. For our part, we 
think it an outrage that any young man who 
is willing to work for his living and draw his 
salary should be thus ruthlessly denied his spit- 
toon. What with the failure of “ strikes,” the 
importation of coolies, the admission of women 
to trades unions, and the curtailment in spit- 
toons, this country is becoming intolerable. 
POLITICS. 

We know of nothing more pleasant and 
profitable for a young man to engage in than 
politics, especially in a large city like New 
York ; and when we say a large city like New 
York, we of course mean New York—there 
being no other city, large or small, that can be 
compared with the metropolis. In the first 
place, politics is a respectadle calling, and brings 
one in immediate—or remote—contact with 
men of character and position. A few weeks 
ago an eminent politician and a most influential 
citizen was exalted above his friends in the 
back yard of the Tombs building for the brave 
act of shooting a policeman; shortly thereafter 
another eminent politician died at Bellevue 
Hospital from a pistol-wound inflicted by 
another eminent politician in a notorious 
rum-hole, which is also notorious as an as- 
sembling-place for leading and influential poli- 
ticians. Still more recently, the alleged assassin 
of the murdered politician was shot by the 
dead man’s brother in a public street of the 
city, the avenger having only carried out a 
public threat in a manner quite in accordance 
with public expectation. To be sure, these 
citations are only phases of political life, and 
nota necessary part of it; but no well-informed 
person will say that they are not quite as much 
in the line of the rule as of the exceptions to 
it. And in this view of the situation we fully 
sympathize with the sensitiveness of the genial 
showman Artemus, who persistently asserted 
that he hadn’t a politic about him. Unless 
they are of a different quality from those ordi- 
narily on view, the less one has “ about him” the 
happier he is. When, therefore, we say that 
politics is a pleasant and profitable pursuit for 
young men, we say it with a mental reservation 
which young men can supply for themselves. 





“LET US REASON TOGETHER.” 

In the bliss of our opaquest ignorance we 
supposed that we had settled the “ Labor 
Question” in a conspicuous editorial article 
published in the August number of this maga- 
zine. Unfortunately for us, however, we closed 
the article with the above platitude, and this is 
what comes of it: 

Salem Oregon Sept ist 1870 
Let us reason togeather 

Mr 8. 8. Packard in youre article in the August 
No of youre magazine you wrote rather favor- 
ing Cheap labor and to conclude youre first 
article you say let us reason togeather Now I 
am a firm believer in Jesus of Nazerth and I 
hold that all reasoning must have for its object 
the great Christian law, All things whatsoever 
you would that annother should do unto you 
do you eaven so unto them and let me take 
youre Concludeing Sentance agane If the 
skiled workman of this Country cannot com- 
pete in hand laibor with the untrained ignorant 
sons of Asia and Africa let them make a better 
use of thier brains in directing whare others 
should follow it is importent that shoes should 
be made but it is not importent that inteligent 
white men should make them and surley not 
if ignorent yellow and black men can make 
them cheaper and better* pardon my hastey 
opinon when I say that it is my belief that you 
Judged the qualiety of those shoes by their being 
a littl¢ cheaper and as would naturaly follow a 
more ready sale Ido not believe that you ever 
wore out a pair of those shoes to test the qual- 
iety but eaven admitting all these to be strictly 
true by your own knowledge of the facts is it 
doing Just as you would be done by to say to 
these men who have carefully fitted themselves 
by constant employment to the trade of make- 
ing shoes, You are not working quite as cheap as 
the Chinese and not qute as well you go and find 
employment in directing Coolies how to work 
= are above any work that they cando * * * 

When ever you try to make anny one think he 
is anny better than the work he has learned.to 
do you are going out of the line of a reformer 
I am a Potatoe diger by trade but the Cooleys 
Can dig Potatoes a little cheaperthanIcan ifI 
undertake to show them they do not understand 
and will not pay me anny thing for showing 
eather will thier employer pay me anny thing 
for showing them I used to make an honest 
living by diging potatoes now Cooleys one of 
them with a hoe and another with a pole with 
a basket on each end can do it cheaper than I 
could People tell me I am above diging pota- 
toes and after looking around I find no other 
business that anny one is willing to pay me the 
same price for doing Still I know I have 
brains So I thought I would see what Mr 
Packard was willing to pay me for showing 
him how to reason and now let me say what 
ever it is I want it in Books and Pictures from 
Mr Wells if it is nothing more than a list of 
books that 8. R. Wells Publishes: and send me 
imediately the amount that youre willing to 
pay that I may know what Books to Order and 





* This can not be a Jiteral rendering of our “* Concludeing 
Sentance ;*’ but as it is a /éderal one, we let it pass.—Ep. 
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if you can get Chinemen to show you any 
cheaper than I say do so at once. You may 
ask me do I do by the Chinease as I ask to be 
done by. In answer I will say if you will 
show me a Chineman that Beleives with his 
whole heart and sole that Jesus of Nazreth 
was the Son of God then that Chineyman 
would come under the same regards with one 
that Mr Packard would. but Chariety begins 
at home with our own race and Color and I am 
first disposed to help my own kind and then I 
know that I am capable of helping others I be- 
leive the asociasion with the heathen nations 
is a detriment to Christianity let it be in what 
ever way it may As far back as I can lern my 
ree leived that the Author of All things 
atsoever you would that others should do 
unto you Do you eaven So unto them. Was 
the Son of God and when the Chinese bring 
this belief with them to live by then they will 
receive the same consideration that other Chris- 
tian Nations received Let us first help the 
widow and the orphan and the Christian 
strange who is disposed to help reform our 
people and those who onley help to degrade 
them The mixing together of the Negro and 
Chineymen have been more detriment to the 
american people than all the Novels writen 
Now Mr Bonner has a very large paper a pop- 
ular Illustrated weekley paper Now you go 
and ask him to pay you to show him how to 
edit the N. Y. Ledger for the good of the Amer- 
ican peopl 
youre article on Gin and Milk dos no credit 
to the Briliant Editorials I have been Acus- 
tomed to See from youre pen it might do 
credit to the N. Y. Ledger but certainly not for 
Packard’s Monthly let me say that your invita- 
tion Let us reason togeather has been exepted 
by me and I have set mine upon paper I do 
not expect an Editor to pleas everybody but 
when any one differs they should be always 
willing to give the reason why they Differ 
Truly yours am, 
Response by the Editor. 

We may be “going out of the line of a 
reformer” should we encourage our Potatoe 
diging correspondent to lay down the hoe and 
take up the pen; and, in fact, we don’t really 
feel called upon to do it without a better 
knowledge of the situation. If he will send us 
“imediately” as fair a sample of his Pota- 
toe diging as he has of his reasoning, we will 
give him our opinion as to whether he had bet- 
ter compete with the “ heathen Chinee” in ag- 
riculture or in literature. One thing, however, 


we desire to have understood—that he is not to , 


accept any offer from Mr. Bonner until he has 
heard from us again. Meanwhile, as a retain- 
er, we have asked Mr. Wells to send him at 
once his “ list of books.” 
DO SPIRITS TALK WITH MORTALS? 

HERE comes this perplexing conundrum 
again, and through “an old subscriber to 
Packarp’s Montuty.” We don’t know why 





we are to be harassed to death by such queriés 
when Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Greeley, 
and any number of solid thinkers have given 
it up and gone about their business. We 
would ask Foster at once, but that would be 
no criterion, for Foster makes money by saying 
Yes to all such queries; and if it came to a 
test, why, Foster deals in these things by the 
cart-load. 

In another place will be found some sensible 
words from Mrs. Stowe on this general subject. 
They will repay perusal. 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHING. 

Ir is astonishing, sometimes, to reflect upon 
the knowledge possessed by newspaper report- 
ers. It is not necessary, in order to make a 
large volume, to publish what they don’t know. 
The merest outline of the facts which come to 
them and live with them would make not 
merely a volume, and a large one, but a whole 
library, and many of them. Now, who would 
for a moment suppose that the figures given 
in the following statement—so exact and cir- 
cumstantial that no reader would think of 
questioning its truthfulness—could be obtained 
without reference to the books of the various 
publishers, or at least without seeing some 
person who has seen the record, or who knows 
a second cousin of at least one of the publish- 
er’s uncles? But nothing of the kind is neces- 
sary. If such preliminaries were essential, 
there would be very little news published—at 
least very little gossip, which is the news 
most sought after, and most enjoyed. 

The Newark Courier, published in New Jer- 
sey, is responsible for these exceedingly inter- 
esting items. The editor must be son of the 
celebrated astronomer who computed the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth by guessing at 
one quarter, and multiplying by four : 

“ The last number of Putnam’s Monthly is out. 
Its suspension has taken the public by surprise, 
since the public supposed it was a well-estab- 
lished, thriving concern. The public know 
little of the cost of starting new magazines. 
Col. Benedict sank some twenty-five thousand 
dollars in his Public Spirit, and then went up. 
Capt. Basset took off a good piece of his for- 
tune for the Northern Monthly, and then saw it 
die. Packard sank some thirty thousand dol- 
lars in his magazine, and then sold it to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL. The Woman’s Advocate lived 
a few months, and died. Good News and The 
Radical, as well as the Standard Magazine, have 
died recently. The Round Table died of too 
much self-conceit, and too little brains as well 
asmoney. For along time the select few have 
known that Putnam’s was in a bad “—— Mr, 
Putnam would have been glad to have disposed 
of it long ago,” etc., etc., etc, 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Sur € orrespoudents. 


QvuEsTIons oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Great Men.—“ Have you ever known 
great men with small perceptive faculties ?” 

Ans. Yes; but their greatness was of a kind 
that did not depend upon the perceptives for its 
manifestation. Great thinkers and great moralists 
may have relatively moderate perceptives, though 
they would be abler in their respective spheres if 
they had these faculties stronger. It may be possi- 
ble, however, that persons whose contact with 
practical affairs is relatively shut off by moderate 
perception will become more absorbed in mere 
speculative and meditative pursuits, and push 
them farther, than if they would be more interest- 
ed in things of a practical nature. 

Suppose a man were to become blind and deaf, 
he would employ the knowledge he had acquired 
as a stepping-stone to wide meditative investiga- 
tion, and use his reflective and imaginative facul- 
ties as blind Milton did in the composition of 
“* Paradise Lost.’’ It may be that the world is in- 
debted to Milton’s blindness for that great epic, 
and that the deep thinking of philosophers orig- 
inates in their comparative inattention to the de- 
tails and tangibilities of surrounding affairs. 

He who has large perceptive organs has a kind 
of mania for seeing and appreciating things. He 
likes to travel and look on life and business in de- 
tail. He wants to go to museums, to turn over 
albums and portfolios of pictures. He craves 
constantly to see! see! see! and this hunger for 
seeing and the multitude of things seen divert the 
mind from sound and philosophic meditation. 

Men therefore may be great thinkers without 
much perception, and depend for their facts upon 
other people’s observation. 

It took Audubon with his great perceptives to 
find all the birds in all the forests, and picture 
them for the home-studying of the studious world. 
The cripple in his cloister may learn the history 
and appearance of Audubon’s birds in one-tenth 
part of the time and with one-thousandth part of 
the labor which it cost the man with large percep- 





tives tolearn them. But Audubon was great in the 
realm of perception; others may be great in the 
exercise of the same faculties. Those who are 
philosophers and profound thinkers are not the 
only great men of the world. 


Wanpverine or Mixv.—What means 
can you recommend to remedy wandering of the 
thoughts, incoherence, difficulty in fixing and 
holding the attention in study and reflection, and 
what will contribute to give flow, continuity, and 
consecutiveness of thought ? 


Ans. There are many reasons for the state of 
mind you complain of. It may originate in small 
ConTINvITY; it may originate in a nervous, rest- 
less excitability—a kind of inharmony of tempera- 
ment which gives impulsiveness. 

We see children who rush around a room and 
look at each thing for an instant and then dash 
off to something else,—like bees that hunt for 
honey and put their probosces into the petals of 
flowers which five minutes before had been sucked 
dry by a previous gleaner. They seem to look in 
one and then in another and be off. Finally they 
tind one with nectar, and remain. So students be- 
ing nervous, dyspeptical, restless, and impulsive 


‘ sometimes find it difficult to hold the mind in an 


undistracted manner to a given topic. Sometimes 
a subject may not awaken interest. The memory 
or imagination may be drawn off to something 
else. 

People sometimes read twenty lines—they see 
the words, but do not recognize the thoughts in- 
volved, because their reflective faculties are pre- 
engaged. Some people lack Order, and thus fly 
off from one thing to another in a kind of confused 
and disconnected manner. We have sometimes 
become angrily nervous in looking across the 
street and observing a girl sweeping a sidewalk. 
She would sweep a little this way and a little that 
way, and all ways, and never seemed to know 
when she had it done. Soon after, anothe:, from 
the next house, began with regularity and with 
the same Continuity. The first one swept steadily, 
but swept in every direction; this one, governing 
her conduct by method, finishes the work in half 
the time, and does it well. We have seen people 
who seemed to think just as these two girls swept. 
One thinks in every direction without consecutive- 
ness or system—gets always confused and mixed 
up; another commences at one corner of the sub- 
ject, and, like the systematic plowman, follows 
an orderly course until the field is finished. 

Health is the basis of all harmony of action, 
both of mind and of body. Good digestion lies at 
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the foundation of calm nerves, and a steady, cool 
brain. An abundance of sleep rests and regulates 
the nervous system. 

With these conditions to start with, the mind 
should be trained, if it needs it, to doing one thing 
at a time, comprehending the facts that are to be 
considered, and working faithfully until they are 
finished; as the wood-sawyer is expected to saw 
the stick clear through before he begins on anoth- 
er one. Some thinkers remind us of the little 
girl who said, ‘“‘Grandma, why did you not knit 
the other stocking first?’’ having just finished 
the first one. 

Some persons have half a dozen stockings on 
hand at once, and knit a little at one and a little 
at another. Their minds are full of all sorts of 
subjects, and they nip and sip and nibble alter- 
nately from one and another and accomplish but 
little, and that little badly. Cultivate application. 
Let the rule be, ‘One thing at a time.” Teach 
children to finish what they begin. 


Source oF a Quoration.—Can you 
inform me as to the author of “‘ Consistency, thou 
art a jewel!’’? 

Ans. There has been no little discussion with 
reference to the derivation of that oft-quoted as- 
cription, many without warrant passing it to the 
credit of Shakspeare on account of its decided 
Hamletic spirit. It has been traced lately to a 
* Collection of Ancient English and Scotch Bal- 
jads, published in 1754 by one Murtagh. In the 
ballad of “Jolly Robyn Roughhead” will be 
found the original rendering. The verse contain- 
ing it runs as follows: 


Tush! tush! my lasse, such thoughts resigne, 
Comparisons are cruell, 

Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistencie’s a jewel. 

For thee and me coarse clothes are best, 

Rude folks in homelye raiment drest, 
Wife Joan and goodman Robyn.” 


Sprrit-TerecraPuy.—Is such a thing 
possible as spirit-telegraphy? For instance, in 
sending letters abroad in which much interest is 
felt, just at the time of their reaching destination, 
as if by an electric flash the answer would be in- 
tuitively felt, which in due course of time would 
be corroborated by a written reply. Can this be 
explained ? or is it merely a fantasy of the brain ? 

Ans. Suppose each one try the experiment for 
himseif, and so learn what are the facts. As yet, 
no patent for spirit-telegraphy has been applied for. 
The field is open for discovery. 


Sorr Bongs.—A friend, when six years 
old, had the Western fever, which by relapsing 
three times lasted for six months. The treatment 
of course in those days was calomel, which being 

excessively produced a softening of the 
bones; but having a superior constitution, he 
ove e calomel, etc.,—that is, his bones be- 
came Hard, his health restored, but left him a cri 
a in the legs. He is now nearly forty years old. 
or the last few years he has had severe pains in 
his joints and bones, and his physician says he is 
threatened with a return of the softe of the 


* bones, and advises a constant use of cod-liver oil 





and phosphate of lime for several months. What 
do you think of this? His theory is that the 
phosphates are deficient in the bones, and proposes 
to supply it by the phosphate of lime, and strength- 
en the system by the liver oil. 


Ans. Of medical theories there is no end, and 
we have no wish to provoke adverse sentiment by 
any word of ours. The use of the oil is said te 
prevent waste in the system by supplying carbon 
for consumption in the lungs,—but it will not in- 
crease strength, strictly speaking. It is contend- 
ed by not a few of the old school and, so far as 
we know, by all the new school of medical men, 
that mineral phosphates can not be appropriated 
by the animal economy; that phosphates must 
first be appropriated \y plants, and from them 
taken into the animal system. Those who would 
strengthen the bones and supply the brain with its 
proper support should eat of unbolted wheat- 
meal bread, barley, oatmeal, Southern corn, beans, 
peas, and lentils. The lentils, beans, and South- 
ern corn are also great muscle-feeders. Superfine 
bread, buckwheat, rice, starch, and sugar are poor 
food for strength of bone, muscle, or brain. 

Minpv — Sout — Sprrir.—Is not the 


mind separate from the soul, and given to take 
care of the soul? 


Ans. The Minp is the intelligent power in man, 
—the power that perceives, conceives, judges, and 
reasons. The Sout embraces all that is meant by 
mind, and also the sentiments and moral affec- 
tions ; 1n other words, those faculties which enable 
him to think and reason, and renders him a sub- 
ject of moral government. Soul and spirit mean 
about the same thing. —— 


AncER.—Where are the organs lo- 
cated which produce anger ? 

Ans. The organs through which anger is mani- 
fested are Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
The former is situated on each side of the head, 
about two inches upward and backward from the 
opening of the ears, and the latter is situated im- 
mediately above the opening of the ear, and when 
these organs are large, the head is wide at the 
sides, where the organs are situated. The bulldog 
is a good specimen of their large development, 
and the rabbit shows their small development. 





Wuart Saati I Do?—A gentleman 
writes us the following letter from Florida. We 
append our answer. 


Eprtor A. P. J.: Dear Sir—I have been for 
some months a reader of and a subscriber to your 
JOURNAL, and being impressed with the belief that 
you may be able to give me advice, I apply for i 

remising my application by the remark, that 
ave confidence enough in — to be willing to 
any reasonable sum for the same. 
am, then, thirty-one years old—am a Southern 
lanter t d to manual labor—never 
did anything, nor studied anything, until the late 
war broke out—then enlisted as a high private in 
the rear rank of a Confederate cavalry regiment— 
followed their fortunes to the end—came out in 
poor health—only debility, but no vital organ de- 
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ranged—and thus have continued to this day, del- 
icate and debilitated, but not actually sick. I at- 
tend to my planting interests, which require me to 
ride or walk five to ten miles a day, and to write 
orders to my merchant for supplies. All this 
takes up not over three hours per day; the re- 
mainder of the time I spend with my wife and 
children, and read the Tribune and the World, also 
the magazines. Now I come to the point. My 
time is not sufficiently occupied, because I can not 
do hard manual labor here. I am bilious and ner- 
yous, although I eschew whisky and tobacco, and 
I desire to go to some town or city where I can 
have society for my family (the plantations are is- 
olated), and active, constant employment for my- 
self, suitable for my strength. y plantation af- 
fairs can be so arranged as to support me in a 
modest way. Shall I study law ?—shall I embark 
in mercantile pursuits ’—or buy a livery stable ?— 
or what? Iam tall, blue-eyed, light-haired, grave; 
moral faculties predominant; inclined to indo- 
lence, and need some spur to stimulate exertion. 
Will a likeness—photograph —aid you in giving 
advice ? 

I know all about cotton and cane—have a taste 
for gardening and fruit culture, and delight in 
rearing stock, but am too lonesome out here: 
my nearest neighbor is two miles away, and not 
sociable; the nearest church that I could persuade 
myself to attend is eight miles off; post-office, 
four miles; depot, four miles. I love the com- 

y of the virtuous and wise, but can not get it 
ere. More than all, I want to improve my cir- 
cumstances, that those I love may enjoy advant 
ages which were never mine. 
Most respectfully yours. 


One disadvantage of plantation life arises from 
seclusion growing out of sparse settlements, and 
this is caused by “large plantations.”’ In some 
of our Western States, where Government cuts up 
land into plots of 640 acres instead of farms of 100 
or 150, dwellings must necessarily be so far apart 
as to make it inconvenient to locate school-houses 
and churches near enough to accommodate all the 
inhabitants. But in the South, where plantations 
are so much larger—say from one to five, ten, and 
twenty thousand acres—how is it possible to estab- 
lish societies, except in cities and villages? In 
the North and East several farmers may live in 
sight of each other, and not intrude. In the 
South, under the old régime, it was considered an 
encroachment for a new-comer to settle so near 
to an old one that one could hear his dog bark. 
We believe in having farms and plantations not 
too large, nor too far apart. All the land one can 
properly work is enough, and such a rule would 
admit of convenient and pleasant neighborhoods. 
Ia advising our correspondent what particular 
pursuit to follow, we need to know something 
more of his organization, which a personal inter- 
view or a good photographic likeness would fur- 
nish. But with the limited means of judging 
now before us, we suggest that he let out his plan- 
tation and remove to a village or place where there 
are schools, churches, and society. He could en- 
gage either in mercantile pursuits, dealing in pro- 
duce, stock, or in railroading, shipping, growing 
fruits, gardening, or the like. Neither a livery 
stable nor an hotel would be so desirable; let it 
be something at once useful and healthful. 





Bookworm. — Epiror PuHrenovoer- 
CAL JOURNAL: Seeing that you are ever willin 
to answer a reasonable question when calculat 
to facilitate the happiness of man, and as I ama 
ees boy and a close student, and expect to bea 

kworm the rest of my days, tell me if one whose 
temperaments are very nearly equal the lymphatic 
and bilious about five, while sanguine and nervous 
are four, can study from sixteen to eighteen hours 
day without injuring himself? If you think 
t will cut off my existence, please tell me, for 
the sake of frail humanity. I am temperate in 
eating, use no tobacco, and drink nothing stronger 
than water. , 


Ans. You are to be commended for your correct 
habits, and if you insist on violating the laws of 
physiology by studying sixteen or eighteen hours 
a day, you will not break down and become utter- 
ly useless and unhappy 80 soon by several years as 
you would if you lived as intemperately as most 
men do. The utter breaking down of health and 
constitution will, however, be only a question of 
time. Deduct at least ten hours from your pro- 
posed term of daily study and you will find it suf- 
ficiently long, and all you can endure. In twenty 
years you would become altogether more of a man 
in all respects by so doing. 


Tue Harr.—I have heard it said that 
if the hair is very fine, a person would have a well- 
developed head. Is this so? 


Ans. No. Your informant was either not well 
posted or did not tell the whole. Fine hair is 
found with fine skin, coarse hair with coarse skin, 
ete. But this implies neither goodness nor bad- 
ness. For a full exposition of this whole subject, 
including the significance of light, dark, yellow, 
red, and black hair, see ‘‘ New Physiognomy.” 


Give us Name anp .AppDRESS.— 
Many write us on subjects impoftant to them- 
selves, and expect answers in this column. They 
give us no name nor locality, so that we can not 
respond directly to them by mail. They feel dis- 
appointed because we decline to print pages of 
loosely stated questions, and on matter that is of 
interest to none but themselves. 

Will correspondents please give us—not for 
publication—their names and address, so that we 
may respond by mail if we choose ? 


What Ehep Sup. 


Eprror PHrRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
In your September number, page 186, your corre- 
spondent G. N. attempts to overthrow the argu- 
ments of a correspondent in a previous number 
upon the subject of ‘‘ Faith,” by denying that the 
mind of man is governed by his will, but by a 
necessity, over which the will has no power or 
control. He says, ‘‘ Man believes as he breathes, 
by reason of powers over which the mere will is 
powerless ; and he changes his belief only as cir- 
cumstances outside himself modify his mental 
action by adding new links and standpoints to the 
chain of thought.” If this theory be a true one, 
are not all the acts of men’s lives controlled so as 
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to free them from the moral responsibilities of 
thought and action, and throw all the crime and 
wrong in the world upon the Author of man’s be- 
ing? In other words, does not such a theory 
make man but a machine governed by the opera- 
tion of a power greater than his own will-power— 
compelling him to commit vice and crime on the 
one hand, and virtue and goodness on the other, 
all through his present existence—conscious of its 
effect upon himself and others, with no power to 
change the result? Now, if such be the fact, why 
make human laws te punish crime? why are the 
Divine laws made to punish sinful acts when the 
Divine mind is able to comprehend the future, and 
knows that such sinful acts will be committed ? 
It would be inconsistent with human reason to 
punish crime, knowing that crime was a necessity, 
or to reward virtue; for if the one be a necessity, 
the other must be, of course, for both these con- 
ditions of the mind proceed from the same source. 
It is as much the act of the will to perform a virtu- 
eus act as it is a vicious one, therefore neither vir- 
tuous acts nor vicious acts belong to man, but on 
the contrary both belong to circumstances over 
which man has no control. This seems to be the 
result of such a theory as that of your correspond- 
ent. It ignores human will, which is the force- 
power, and makes man but a creature subject to 
the operation of chance, without responsibility. 

LEOMINSTER, Mass. A. 8 G. 

Tue Bible is as a mighty block of 
granite out of which we may chisel forms of spir- 
itual beauty. Untouched by the sculptural power 
of the mind, it is rough and irregular, and conveys 
no meaning to the hungry soul. Enveloped in its 
rough exterior are worlds of hidden mystery, 
bright gems of thought, laws and precepts which, 
if obeyed by man, would secure for him an inher- 
itance of bliss. 

With that power of penetration which has been 
placed within our grasp, we may explore the 
labyrinthine windings and deep caverns of this 
wondrous volume, and by the piercing rays that 
radiate from the lustrous lamp of intellectuality, 
lighted by the hand of God and nourished by our 
own watchful care and attention, search out those 
priceless jewels that will cling to us until we 
reach the confines of this life, and guide us safely 
into the unknown future. 

How weak and insignificant is the mind of one 
who can see nothing of value in this great recep- 
tacle of truth! How overwhelmingly blind to the 
infinite and boundless hopes of the spiritual realm 
must be the soul that experiences no thrill of 
pleasure while contemplating its sacred contents ! 
How lost in the Egyptian darkness of ignorance 
and folly is he who beholds the sparkling waters 
of truth bubbling up at his feet, and will not 
drink because no one is there to lift it to his 
parched and thirsting lips, and he be enabled to 
quaff the bright nectar without an exertion! 

They do not realize the beauty of obscurity, do 





not know that efforts put forth in the acquirement 
of earth’s blessings are the precursors of sweet 
and lasting joy. 

All honor, then, to this bright fount from which 
spring the waters of light, life, and love, the 
elixir that elevates, ennobles, and inspires with 
principles of right and justice the human race. c. 


Tosacco.— Mr, Editor: In your Au- 
gust number I saw ‘‘ How he gave up Tobacco.” 
I have another, and I think a better way, and it’s a 
surer, and, as the doctors say, ‘‘ without pain.” 
Whenever a tobacco eater or puffer is taken sick, 


which he is sure to be, he will not be able to use 
tobacco for two, three, or more days; his system 
gets rid of the stimulus; then he has only to 
deny himself the first chew or puff and he is cured 
without pain. I have never known this to fail, 
and I have seen many cases cured by it. But, my 
dear friends, after you have gone a year without 
tasting, smelling, or handling, do not attempt to 
treat resolution with a chaw; if you do, you area 
gone chawer. 


[We have no objection to these recipes, or to 
any number of them. Every one escaping from 
the “‘bad habit’ will think his mode—whatever 
it may have been—the best. But why use any 
subterfuge or “‘remedy?”’? why not quit it, and 
discard. the enemy which impairs sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, memory, and which destroys diges- 
tion? Oh, for a little manly resolution and self- 
denial! But, alas, for the poor slaves of “‘ habit!” 
they are objects of commiseration and pity. ] 


A worp for the Journat, of which I 
have been a constant reader for many years. 

I have long noticed that there can be no real 
progress in ideas without a corresponding devel- 
opment of moral character. The truly sound 
thinker must be conscientious; or, in other words, 
the moral and religious faculties must control a 
person if he would make any great advancement. 


| And though my reading has been very extensive, I 


have never met with a journal or periodical 
which so truly and practically presents this fact 
as the A. P. J. 

Assuredly no journal could be a more earnest 
advocate of intellectual, moral, and religious 
truths; and its special object, the dissemination 
of such truths, ought to meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of every person who believes in bettering 
and advancing humanity. Respectfully, L. a. M. 


Castitz, N. Y. Friend Wells: I am 
glad to learn that there is now one society formed 
= the use of tobacco, and that one in New 

ork city. 4 

I hope our friend R. will have many times 
“170” added to his number, and the leaven 
working there to stay the use of this universal 
practice will rise and spread through the country, 
until every young man shall abstain from its use, 
and save his heart many a mortification, assure his 
teeth a clean look, his pocket many a dollar, and 
his body a pure and healthy action, that he may 
be a more perfect man. 

May the blessing of God descend on that noble 
band when they meet to assist in staying this 
great evil! METTA. 
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Literary Hotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 








New Booxs.—Large stocks of new 
books have been published for the fall and winter 
trade. These are now moving to their destina- 
tions, and will soon find their way into public and 
private libraries. The South is now open for mil- 
lions of books. The same may be said of the aew 
States and Territories. Books are no longer mere 
luxuries, they are necessary to our “ progress and 
improvement.” Every village should have a pub- 
lic library, and he who is instrumental in estab- 
lishing one must be regarded as a public benefac- 
tor. Good books are good companions. 


Tue Reien or Law. By the Duke of 
Argyll. 12mo; muslin. Price, $250. New 
York: D. W. C. Lent & Co. 


Here is a book of thoughts and ideas. The 
author is an earnest scholar as well as a duke. 
His subjects for discussion are these: The Super- 
natural Law, its definition; Contrivance a Neces- 
sity Arising out of the Reign of Law; Apparent 
Exceptions to the Supremacy of Purpose; Crea- 
tion by Law; The Reign of Law in the Realm of 
Mind; Law in Politics. All these subjects are 
treated at some length and with great candor. 
His notes of reference and frequent quotations 
show that the author has been an extensive reader. 
The book will excite thought, induce discussion, 
and do good. 

In this connection we beg to welcome the young 
publishers to the great brotherhood of book-mak- 
ers, and to congratulate them on the “hit” they 
have made at the start, in bringing out the works 
of so notable and so noble an author as the Duke 
of Argyll, whose beautiful residence we once vis- 
ited at Inverary, in the Highlands of Scotland. 


Tae Lire or Artuur Tappan. 12mo; 
muslin; pp. 432. Price, $2. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


Here is a character. Born of and nurtured by 
deeply religious parents, in the free mountain air 
of New England, Arthur Tappan imbibed a love 
of liberty even from his mother’s milk. He was a 
model child—in obedience, an exemplary young 
man—neither smoking, chewing, nor snuffing to- 
bacco; he drank no alcoholic liquors; used no 
profane or obscene language; was strictly honest, 
and very attentive to religious services. The story 
of his life is richer than any romance, and must 
serve to fortify the reader in holding to good 
resolutions. Though Mr. Tappan will be long re- 
membered as a successful merchant, it is for the 
part he took as an Abolitionist and a friend to the 
slave that he will be best remembered. In this 
* Life,” may be found the best history of the rise 





and fall of the “‘ Peculiar Institution” yet written. 
The book must have a place among the biogra- 
phies of our leading Americans. 


Wors-pay Curistianity; or, the Gos- 
pel in the Trades. By Alexander Clark, author 
of “‘ The Gospel in the Trees,” ‘‘ The Old Log 
School-house,” ete. With an introductory Note 
| Agia = Cullen Bryant. 12mo; muslin; pp. 

. Price, $1 50. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger; New York: De Witt C. 
Lent & Co. 


Here is practical preaching. Would you see 
even Christ about his daily toil as a mechanic? 
St. Paul making tents ? and nearly all the Apostles 
working at their trades? The author has given 
us all the facts, with interesting traditions con- 
cerning the carpenter, the mason, the blacksmith, 
the founder, the machinist, the potter, the glass 
maker, the pilot, the printer, the weaver, and the 
day laborer, in a series of discourses at once in- 
structive and full of interest. These are topics 
which come home to everybody; and God is seen 
and worshiped in all our pursuits. Mr. Clark 
has done a good thing. Let others follow his ex- 
ample. 

Why must we be fed continually on Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, with almost nothing else from 
all our pulpits ? Why not dispose of these worth- 
ies, and [et them rest awhile? We are living, not 
in Egypt, nor in Egyptian darkness. Let us of the 
nineteenth century have more preaching adapted 
to the present state of human development, like 
this work-day Christianity. 

MirTHFrutness AND Its Excirers; or, 
Rational Laughter and Its Promoters. By B. F. 
Clark, Pastor of the Congregational Church, 
North Chelmsford, from 1839 to 1869. 12mo; 
cloth; pp. 348. ° $150. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The reverend gentleman who has prepared this 
book states, in his preface, three reasons for doing 
so; the first, and that which chiefly concerns us 
and the reading public, being his ‘‘ belief that 
there was a demand for such a hook.”’ Opening 
with an essay on Mirthfulness, which recognizes 
the inherent existence of such a quality in the hu- 
man organization, and reasoning with phrenologie 
acumen, he proceeds to detail a series of rich anec- 
dotes and humorous incidents and sayings relating 
to.all classes of society. He has anecdotes affect- 
ing Unitarian, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Universalist clergymen, and clergymen of other 
denominations. Law, medicine, literature, com- 
merce, ctc., come in for a share of the pleasantry. 
It is enough for us to add that the anecdotes are, 
with scarcely an exception, good throughout, a 
statement which can not apply to the efforts in the 
line of Joe Millerism met with hitherto. 
Cuartes Dickens. The Story of His 

Life. By the Author of “The Life of Thacke- 

ray.” With Illustrations and Fac-similes. Oc- 


tavo; Pp. 110; paper. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A racy and succinct account of a remarkable 
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person. When and where he was born; how he 
grew up to manhood; what he did, said, and 
wrote; and how he lived and died. It is evidently 
written by an ardent admirer of Mr. Dickens, for 
he says: ‘‘ Although some facts in the private life 
of Mr. Dickens will be found to be touched upon 
in these pages, the writer is not conscious of. hav- 
ing written a line which could give pain to oth- 
ers.” To which we may add: that it is so unpleas- 
ant to tell the truth when somebody’s feelings 
would thereby be hurt. —— 


Paris tn DecemBer, 1851; or, The 
Coup d’Etat of Napoleon III. By Eugene 
Ténot, editor of the Siacle (Paris). Translated 
from the 13th French edition, with 90 es of 
valuable notes, by 8. W. Adams and A. H. Bran- 
don. In one volume, crown 8vo. Price, $2 50. 
New York: Published by Hurd & Houghton. 
The misfortune of Napoleon III. was this: he 

had neither integrity nor a high order of intellect- 
ual ability. He was ambitious, crafty, and cun- 
ning. He is simply dad. His career in playing 
the Emperor was began in fraud, carried on in 
fraud, and culminated in disgrace. Here is an ac- 
count of Napoleon the usurper, and the failure. 


INTERNATIONAL, Ramuway anp STEAM 
NAVIGATION GurpE. Containing the Time- 
Tables of all Canadian Railways, the Principal 
Railroads in the United States, Maps of the 
Principal Lines, and Condensed Time-Tables of 
Through Express Trains between all important 
points ; and Inland Steam Navigation Routes, 
together with Railway Traffic Returns and Mis- 
cellancous Reading interesting to Travelers. 
Carefully compiled from Official Sources, and 

ublished monthly. 12mo; Papers pp. 115. 

_ 10 cents. ontreal: C. Chisholm & 

0. 

Just the thing for our friends over the border; 
and for those on the lines between the United 
States and North American British Provinces. 
Hello there! you Canadians, won’t you come over 
and join Uncle Sam? We'll take you in and keep 
you warm, all for nothing! 

Licutnovuses AnD Licutsuips: A De- 
scriptive and Historical Account of their Mode 
of Construction and Organization. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams, author of ‘“‘ Buried Cities of 
Campania,” ‘Queen of the Adriatic,’’ ete. 
With Illustrations from ae and other 
sources. 12mo; muslin; pp. 322. Price, $1 50. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

This is the fourteenth of the Illustrated Library 
of Wonders. Four more volumes complete the 
series, The History of Lighthouses—with cuts— 
will prove very instructive, even to the general 
reader. —- 


Tue Bee-Keeper’s Text-Boox. With 
Alphabetical Index. Being a Complete Refer- 
ence-book on all subjects connected with the 
Culture of the Honey Bee, in both Common and 
Movable Comb Hives, giving Directions for the 
Management of Bees in every month of the year, 
and Illustrating the Nucleus System of Swarm- 
ing, and Italian Queen Rearing. By N. H. & 
H. A. King, authors of ‘“‘ Hints to Bee-Keepers.”’ 
12mo; muslin; pp. 140. Price, 7 cts. N. Y.: 
HA. King &Co. The above title tells the story. 





Party Dances, for Violin and Piano, 
or Reed Organ, Consisting of the most Popular 
Cotillions, Polka Quadrilles, Lancers, Fancy 
Dances, Waltzes, Schottisches, Reels, Hornpipes, 
Jigs, ete., with the figures or steps for Dancing 
Arranged in alight and easy manner. By Sep. 
Winner. Pp. eo. Price, paper, 50 cents ; mus- 
lin, 7% cents. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co, 
“Oh, no! my son, I would not learn to dance.” 

“But, mother, you learned to dance when you 

were young, and why may notI?” ‘“ Yes, and I 

saw the folly of it."’ ‘ Well,’”’ said the imperti- 

nent youngster, ‘I, too, want to see the folly of 
it.” The whole thing is explained in ‘‘ Party 

Dances.”’ ae 

Franco-Prusstan War. Chassepot 
Rifle vs. Zundnadelgewehr, or the Needle Gun— 
Real Cause of the Struggle—Name, Title, and 
Year of Accession of the Rulers of the European 
States— Kinds of Governments— Armament, 
Military and’ Naval—Rhenish Provinces—Strat- 
egic Points. Compiled and Arranged from the 
Latest European Official Sources and Statistics. 
By G. W. Bible. 12mo; PP: 168; cloth. Price, 
paper, 50 ¢.; cloth, $1. N. Y.: Bible Brothers. 
A handy book of reference, giving much infor- 

mation in small space. —— 

SeasipeE WaAtrTz. By Mrs. Duer, late 
Mrs. Parkhurst. Price, cents. Cincinnati: 
John Church & Co. 

After a respite of more than two years, during 
which this popular composer has been wedded and 
thoroughly recuperated, she comes again into the 
world of poetry and of song. The above is her 
initial composition under her new name. We 
shall probably hear from her now more frequently 
than before. — 

Warrner Bounp? A Sermon occa- 
sioned by the Canonization of Charles Dickens. 
By Justin D. Fulton, Tremont Temple. 12mo; 

. 48; paper. Price, 25 cents. Boston: John 
. Olmstead & Co. 

This is the discourse which occasioned such 
violent demonstrations on the part of Dickens’ 
worshipers. They were not willing to have their 
idol treated in the frank and fearless manner of 
the Boston divine. Hence the uproar. But the 
world wags on all the same, and Mr. Fulton is 
made more famous than ever before. 


A Danerrovus Gurst. By the Author 
of *‘ Gilbert Rugge,” “A First Friendship,” etc. ° 
Octavo; pp. 116; paper. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & rothers. 

No. 345 of the Library of Select Novels. ‘The 

Dangerous Guest’? was a young lady! Fora full 

explanation see the book. 


Tue Mystery or Epwimx Droop. By 
Charles Dickens, author of “Bleak House,” 


ete., etc. Octavo; pp. 104; paper. Pric 55 
cents. New York: Harper & Brother. . 


“ Positively the last.”” Many will read and re- 
read the stories of Charles Dickens for some time 
to come; or until a greater and a better story- 
teller appears. The question, “ Will he last?” 
each may decide for himself; but one thing is cer- 
tain, “‘ Edwin Drood”’ is Ais last. 
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Tom Brown at Oxrorp. By the Au- 
thor of “Tom Brown’s School Days.”” New 
Edition. With Illustrations by Sidney F. Hall. 
Octavo; pp. 251; paper. Price, 7 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A cheap edition of a most popular work. All 
college boys read and enjoy it. 

Tae Heatta RerormMer’s PRoGRESSIVE 
Cook Book, and Kitchen Guide: Comprisi 
Recipes for the Preparation of Hygienic F 
Directions for Canning Fruit, etc., together 
with Advice Relative to Change of Diet. 12mo; 
pp. 76; paper. Price, by mail, 25 cents. Bat- 

e Creek, Mich.: Health Reform Institute. 

This is written in the interest of hygienic re- 
formers, inclining to vegetarian principles, It 
contains many excellent suggestions for cooking 
in a simple and healthful manner. All good 
housewives will want a copy. 

Wutson’s Inrermepiate Firra Reap- 
ER: On the original plan of the School and 
Family Series; Embracing, in brief, the Princi- 
ples of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, and Ora- 
tory, as applied to both Prose and Poetry. The 
whole Applied to Elocution Instruction. 
By Marcus Wilson, author of ‘ Primary Histo- 
ry,” ‘History of the United States,” ‘‘ Ameri- 
can History,” and ‘‘ Outlines of General Histo- 
_ 12mo; pp. 372; cloth. Price, $1 40. 

ew York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Wilson has prepared and Messrs. Harper 
have published one of the handsomest and the 
best series of school-books yet produced in any 


language or country ; and this is one of the series. 


Trve To Herserr. A Romance. By 
F. W. Robinson, author of “Stern Necessity,” 
“Poor Humanity,” ‘“‘ Mattie,” ete. Octavo; 

per; pp. 173. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
arper & Brothers. 


No. 343 of the Library of Select Novels. 


Camors. A Love Story. Translated 
from the French of Octave Feuillet, author of 
“The Romance of a Poor Young Man.” 12mo; 
muslin; pp. 388. Price, $1 75, or paper, $1 50. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Co. 

The Messrs. Peterson supply an immense quan- 
tity of this sort of literature. They serve it up in 
good style, and, no doubt, find it profitable. 


Types: A Description of Brown’s Pat- 
ent Type Setting and eas Sans. 
With a brief His of the Art of Printing, and 
its Labor-Saving Appliances. 12mo; pp. 38; 

per. Price, 25 cents. Boston: Orren L. 
rown. 
A beautiful specimen of printing. Every printer 
should haveacopy. — 


Recotiections or Eron. By an Eto- 
nian. With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 
Octavo; pp. 126; paper. ce, 50 cents. New 
York: & Brothers. 


Here is fun for students. What part of our 
experiences are more vividly remembered than 
those of our school-days? These “ recollections” 
will “‘carry you back’’ to the good old days of 
—severe discipline and youthful hilarity. 





Veronica. ANovel. By the Author of 
“Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’’ ‘“‘Mabel’s Pro- 
,” ete. Octavo; pp. 175; paper. Price, 

cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A story of love, grief, death—with tragical inci- 
dents—and marriage, perfect bliss, of course, to 
the survivors. It is No. 344 of the Library of 
Select Novels. —_— 


Tue Mystery or Epwin Droop, and 
Some Uncollected Pieces. By Charles Dickens. 
With Illustrations. Octavo; pp. 210; paper. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Everybody who reads this will come to know all 

that ever will be known of Edwin Drood. The 

Boston publishers have brought out the work 

complete in 210 handsome octavo pages, for 50 

cents. —_— 


Messrs. Lez anp Sueparp, the pop- 
ular publishers of Boston, have associated with 
themselves Mr. DiLiineuam, of this city, and 
have opened a branch establishment in New York. 
This firm commenced business only a few years 
ago, in a modest manner, with moderate means, 
but by enterprise, diligence, and good manage- 
ment have become widcly known throughout the 
country. Of late, these go-ahead publishers have 
kept printers, paper-makers, and bookbinders busy 
turning out new works for the present season. 
Here is a list of their more recent publications, all 
of which are intended to both instruct and amuse. 


THE PROVERB SERIES, including— 

A Wrone ConresseD 1s Hair REDRESSED. 
By Mrs. Bradley; and 

Actions SPEAK LOUDER THAN Worps. Pp. 
238; and 

One Goop Turn DesERvEs ANOTHER. By 
Miss Kate J. Neely. 12mo; cloth; pp. 173. Price, 
$1 a volume; also, 

Tue Boys OF GRAND-PRE ScHoot. By the 
Author of “B.O. W. C.” ete. Illustrated. 12mo; 
pp. 348; cloth. Price, $1 50. 

Tue LirtLe Maip or Oxsow. By May Man- 
nering, author of Salt-Water Dick,” etc. 12mo; 
pp. 207; cloth. Price, $1. 

Tue PINKS AND BLUES; or, The Orphan Asy- 
lum. By Rosa Abbott, author of ‘‘ Upside Down,” 
ete. 12mo; pp. 214; cloth. Price, bi. 

CHARLEY AND Eva Roperts’ Home IN THE 
West. By the Author of ‘‘ How Charley Roberts 
Became a Man,” ‘How Eva Roberts Gained her 
Education,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo; pp. 285. 
Price, $1. 

These handy and handsome works are for sale 
by most booksellers, and will be sent post-paid on 
receipt of prices. —_ 

Tue Nationat TEMPERANCE ALMANAC 
FoR 1871. Paper; 12mo; pp. 65. Price, 10 
cents. New York: National Temp. Society. 

A capital thing to have in every family. Send 
$1 for a dozen copies to give away. 


Scuttter’s Works 1n Enoutsn. Mr. 
I. G. Kohler, Philadelphia, announces the com- 
lete works of this German poet and historian. 
Prices will range from $5 to $20, according to 
style and quality of printing and binding. 
will be a most acceptable work to Americans, by 
whom the author is held in high esteem. 








